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HARGES and counter-charges 

concerning a border dispute be- 
tween Syria and Israel were sub- 
mitted to the Security Council in 
early April, culminating in Syrian 
and Israeli requests for an early meet- 
ing of the Council to consider their 
respective complaints. Syria on April 
6 charged that Israeli planes had 
bombed two Syrian military posts and 
attacked a police station in the de- 
militarized zone. Twenty-four hours 
earlier Israel had lodged a protest 
with the Council, charging that 
Syrian armed forces had fired on an 
Israeli police patrol in the demilitar- 
ized area, killing seven policemen 
and seriously wounding three others. 
Israel cited various other acts of vio- 
lence allegedly perpetrated by Syria 
in the same region. 

Tension between the two countries 
centered on an Israeli drainage proj- 
ect near the Lake Hula marshes. 
north of the Sea of Galilee. Accord- 
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ing to reports from the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine, Syria, in its complaints, 
maintained that this project would 
remove a natural military obstacle, 
thus contravening the Armistice 
Agreement between Syria and Israel. 
The latter, on the other hand, con- 
tended that Syria has no right to in- 
terfere since the Hula swamplands 
are in territory under Israeli control. 
Various aspects of the controversy 
are dealt with in the reports of the 
Truce Supervision Organization to 
the Security Council. 


Refugee Relief 


THER recent reports reaching 
United Nations Headquarters 
from the Middle East tell of prob- 
lems facing the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. Howard Kennedy, director 
of the agency, stated that drought 
conditions, rising food costs and lack 


of further contributions from Mem- 
ber governments are impeding efforts 
to aid the Palestinian refugees. Mr. 
Kennedy pointed out that provisional 
promises of contributions to the 
1951-52 relief and reintegration pro- 
gram of the Agency had so far total- 
led only $35 million of the minimum 
requirement of $50 million forecast 
last October. 


The President of France 


VINCENT AURIOL, Presi- 
« dent of the French Republic, 
paid a visit to United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York on April 4 
during the course of his official trip 
to the United States. While in New 
York Monsieur and Madame Auriol 
were entertained by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie and Mrs. Lie and 
the Assistant Secretaries-General at 
a luncheon preceded by a diplomatic 
(Continued on page 416.) 





Syrian -Israel Demilitarized Zone 
Dispute Results in Charges to Council 


Protests Involve Lake Hula Project, Bombing Attacks, Armed Frontier Clashes 


ROTESTS charging Israel with violations of the Armistice Agreement 

relating to demilitarized zones flanking the River Jordan have been 
submitted to the Security Council by the Syrian Government. In a letter 
dated March 29 the representative of Syria, Faris El-Khoury Bey, in- 
formed the President of the Security Council that his government regarded 
certain construction projects and other acts carried out by Israel on both 
banks of the Jordan as “a flagrant violation” of the Armistice Agreement 
between the two countries, drawn up in July 1949. 

On April 7 Israel requested the Security Council to place its complaints 
against Syria on its agenda as a question “for urgent discussion.” 


In a further development, counter 
protests regarding Syrian actions in 
the demilitarized zone were made by 
Israel in a letter submitted to the 
President of the Security Council on 
April 5 by Abba Eban, Israeli repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. 
(See page 373). In this letter Israel 
charged that after penetrating the 
El Hamma district in the demilitar- 
ized zone on April 4, Syrian armed 
forces fired on an Israeli police 
patrol, killing seven policemen and 
seriously wounding three others. 
Israel’s letter contended that this 
constituted a “preconceived and 
malicious frontal attack on the peace- 
ful implementation of the Armistice 
Agreement mutually arrived at and 
sanctioned by the United Nations.” 


Bombing Charged 

On April 6 Syria formally re- 
quested the President of the Security 
Council to place its complaint on the 
Council’s agenda, with a view to 
examining it at an early date. On 
the previous day a further communi- 
cation from Mr. El-Khoury informed 
the Council President of “violent 
actions committed by the Israeli Air 
Force on April 5.” Mr. El-Khoury 
said that five Israeli planes bombed 
two Syrian military posts situated on 
Syrian territory south of El Hamma. 
The planes had persisted in bombing 
these Syrian posts although the latter 
did not return fire. The Syrian pro- 
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test also stated that the bombing was 
preceded by an attack by Israeli 
policemen against the Arab police 
station in the demilitarized zone of 
El Hamma. The attack was repulsed 
by the Syrian Army. 

Syria’s letter of March 29 had 
cited the draining of Lake Hula in 
the demilitarized zone as one of the 
Israeli construction projects, had con- 
tended that the Israelis were carry- 
ing out such works by force, and 
had disregarded advice from the 
Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission not to start such projects, 
and that Israeli units had fired on 
the Arab inhabitants of the area and 
on the front lines of the Syrian 
Army. The letter also charged that 
shots had been fired over the heads 
of two United Nations observers 
driving a white jeep when investi- 
gating Syria’s complaints. “The 
continued and repeated violations of 
the Armistice Agreement,” the letter 
stated, “will not only aggravate the 
already critical situation but will also 
lead to very serious repercussions.” 

In another communication  ad- 
dressed to the Security Council on 
April 2, Mr. El-Khoury protested 
on behalf of his Government against 
what he described as the _ illegal 
evacuation by Israeli police of the 
Arab inhabitants of a village in the 
Lake Hula area. This action, he 
stated, had violated Article V, par- 
agraph 2, of the Armistice Agree- 


ment which stipulated that there 
should be no hindrance to the re- 
storation of normal civilian life in 
the demilitarized area. Such deporta- 
tion was, said Mr. El-Khouri, a 
“sharp frustration” of normal civilian 
life. 

After asking the Security Council 
to note Syria’s protest and to take 
necessary action to end such pro- 
vocative and aggressive actions, Mr. 
El-Khoury drew attention to a recent 
report transmitted to the Council by 
Major-General W. E. Riley, Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in Pales- 
tine, part of which dealt with the 
work of the Syrian-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission and touched 
on Syria’s complaints. 

In this report General Riley stated 
that the Commission’s main concern 
had been the administration of de- 
militarized zones and the problems 
arising from them. Israeli’s project 
for straightening and deepening the 
bed of the Jordan River at the south- 
ern end of Lake Hula led to com- 
plaints to the Commission by the 
Syrian delegation. This aim of the 
project was to lower the water level 
of the lake and dry the marshland 
to the north of it. Syria contended 
that the project would remove a 
natural military obstacle and con- 
travened Article II, paragraph 1 of 
the Syrian-Israel General Armistice 
Agreement. (This stated: “The prin- 
ciple that no military or political ad- 
vantage should be gained under the 
truce ordered by the Security Coun- 
cil is recognized.” ) 

Syria further claimed that the 
project prevented many Arab resi- 
dents in the area from resuming 
their normal civilian life. General 
Riley’s report disclosed that the 
Syrian complaint was made to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission on 
February 14. A week later both 
that delegation and Israel agreed to 
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seek the opinion of the United Na- 
tions Chief of Staff as to whether or 
not the work undertaken by the 
Israeli authorities constituted a con- 
travention of Article II of the Armis- 
tice Agreement. 


Lake Hula Marshes 


Subsequently, the Chief of Staff 
submitted a memorandum to the 
Armistice Commission, giving his 
views on the salient points arising 
from Syria’s complaints and the 
Israeli projects. With regard to the 
draining of the Lake Hula marshes 
the memorandum pointed out that 
the terrain along the demarcation 
line, and east of the international 
border between Syria and Palestine, 
is in itself a natural obstacle to the 
movement of military forces. Syria’s 
argument that in drawing up the 
Armistice Agreement a demilitarized 
zone was created where no natural 
obstacles existed was not valid, the 
memorandum stated. By draining 
Lake Hula the Israelis would not en- 
joy any military advantages not 
equally applicable to the Syrians. 

From a sanitary point of view also 
the draining of the Lake would be 
equally advantageous to Syria. In 
completing the works, Israel would 
have contributed to the malaria con- 
trol of the area. 

A dam at the southern end of 
Lake Hula, the memorandum found, 
would result in some flooding of 
Arab lands, near Ein Tinna which, 
therefore, would represent an ob- 
stacle to the return to normal civilian 
life. It consequently violated Article 
V, paragraph 2, of the Armistice 
Agreement. 


Israel’s Rights 


With regard to road construction 
within the demilitarized zone the 
memorandum noted the Israeli claim 
that they were exercising rights 
granted under a concession originally 
bestowed by the Imperial Ottoman 
Government in 1914 and transferred 
to the Palestine Land Development 
Company, Limited, in 1934. But it 
did not follow that such rights— 
granted under the Mandate Govern- 
ment—still held good, the memoran- 
dum said. It pointed out that any 
laws, regulations or ordinances in 
force prior to the Armistice Agree- 
ment, affecting any areas included 
in the demilitarized zone, were now 
null and void. Therefore, the con- 
cessionaires did not enjoy the right 
to expropriate lands or buildings, to 
occupy lands temporarily, or to 
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Map of Drainage amen Area 
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force the owners of lands to accept 
compensation. 

The memorandum concluded that 
until such time as a mutual agree- 
ment was reached between the Syrian 
and Israeli Governments regarding 


EEE -_ } 


the projects being carried out in the 
demilitarized zone, neither the Pal- 
estine Land Development Company, 
nor any successors, were, in the 
opinion of the Chief of Staff, justi- 
fied in continuing such work. The 
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Chief of Staff also considered that 
the Palestine Land Development 
Company should be instructed forth- 
with to cease all operations within 
the demilitarized zone until such 
time as a mutual agreement between 
Syria and Israel for continuing the 
project was arranged, through the 
Chairman of the Armistice Commis- 
sion. 

At a meeting of the Armistice 
Commission on March 7, the Israeli 
delegation charged the United Na- 
tions Chief of Staff with assuming 
prerogatives in the demilitarized zone 
which were not given him under 
the Armistice Agreement. Israel 
further expressed its determination to 
uphold its sovereignty in the demili- 
tarized zone, except insofar as it was 
limited by the terms of the Armistice 
Agreement. Syria, on the _ other 
hand, maintained that the Chief of 
Staff was within his rights in advis- 
ing the Armistice Commission on all 
aspects of the problem, and called 
for a vote on the Syrian complaints. 


It was then agreed not to take a 
vote on the question in order to give 
Israel further time to study the Chief 
of Staff's memorandum and the posi- 
tion taken by the Syrian delegation. 
A meeting of the Commission sched- 
uled for the next day was not at- 
tended by Israel’s delegation, which 
requested a further postponement. 
This evoked protests from the Syrian 
delegation which called for the inter- 
vention of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization with a view to stopping 
the Israeli projects. 

General Riley then reported that, 
on March 10, the Chairman of the 
Armistice Commission requested to 
ensure that instructions be issued 
for stopping the Israeli works on 
Arab-owned lands in the demilitar- 
ized zone until action was taken by 
the Armistice Commission. “To 
date,” the report concluded, “the 
Israel authorities have ignored the 
request of the Chairman to cease 
work on this project within the de- 
militarized zone.” 


Report on Further Developments: 
Israel Complains of Syrian Attacks 


URTHER developments in the 

dispute over the Israeli projects 
in the Lake Hula area were re- 
counted in an interim report of April 
4 by Colonel B. L. De Ridder, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. The report cov- 
ered events between March 12 and 
March 27 during which period the 
situation was aggravated by several 
Syrian-Israeli incidents and clashes. 
The main points of the report fol- 
low. 

On March 13 a bulldozer of the 
Palestine Land Development Com- 
pany crossed a bridge at Banat 
Ya’qub in the demilitarized zone on 
the eastern bank of the Jordan and 
began work in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Three days earlier the Chair- 
man of the Armistice Commission 
had requested the Israeli delegation 
that machinery belonging to the De- 
velopment Company should be kept 
on the western bank of the river. 
The Chairman repeated this request 
on the thirteenth. The delegation re- 
plied that Israel proposed to continue 
the work along the Jordan pending 
a decision of the Armistice Com- 
mission. 

The next day an exchange of 
notes took place between the officer- 
in-charge of the Israeli delegation 
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and the Chairman of the Armistice 
Commission, the substance of which 
concerned the question of compensa- 
tion to be paid, in one way or an- 
other, to the landowners whose prop- 
erty would be affected by the Lake 
Hula projects. On March 15 the 
Chairman of the Armistice Commis- 
sion arranged a meeting with the 
representative of the Development 
Company to investigate this ques- 
tion. On the same day, however, in- 
cidents occurred near the Banat 
Ya’qub Bridge during which Arab 
civilians fired on the Development 
Company’s bulldozer. The _ firing 
ceased upon the intervention of 
United Nations observers. 

At the same time Israel com- 
plained that armed Syrians entered 
the central sector of the, demilitar- 
ized zone, firing about twenty shots 
against Israeli civilians. Later, Israeli 
police reinforcements, with two Bren 
guns, took up position near the 
bridge to protect the bulldozer. The 
Chairman of the Armistice Com- 
mission requested their withdrawal 
and the stoppage of work by the 
Development Company on the east- 
ern bank of the river. Subsequently, 
the Israeli delegation informed the 
Chairman that orders had been given 
to stop the work as from March 16, 


but adding that work on the Hula 
drainage scheme would be resumed 
on March 23. 

Syria then protested to the Chair- 
man that Israeli troops had been 
brought into the demilitarized zone 
and asked for the withdrawal of 
bulldozers and armed forces from 
the area. The Chairman replied that 
the works in question would be 
stopped shortly. He added that if the 
Arab landowners were not armed, no 
incidents would occur; and that in- 
vestigations by United Nations ob- 
servers had shown no evidence of 
Israeli troop movements, 

On March 19 the Mixed Armistice 
Commission met to consider the 
Syrian complaints, and a protracted 
exchange of views between the 
respective delegations took place. 
Israel proposed that all complaints 
of a civilian nature originating in the 
demilitarized zone should be struck 
from the Commission’s agenda, as- 
serting that the organ should not con- 
sider any complaints which came 
within the competence of the Chair- 
man. Syria argued, however, that it 
could not acquiesce to an arrange- 
ment whereby the Israeli authorities 
acted in the demilitarized zone as 
if the area was Israel territory. The 
Syrian delegation also referred to the 
presence of Israeli police in the zone 
and the cultivation of lands by Is- 
raelis against the will of the Arab 
owners. 

Israel maintained that it had never 
exercised any authority in the de- 
militarized zone which was not per- 
mitted under the Armistice Agree- 
ment. It considered the Hula works 
as a purely civilian project which 
would permit a return to normal 
civilian life under the terms of the 
Armistice Agreement. 


“Executive Power” 


The Syrian delegation then sub- 
mitted that only when there was an 
“executive power” in the demilitar- 
ized zone could the works planned 
by the Palestine Land Development 
Company be accomplished. It point- 
ed out that there were no laws 
or ordinances which could be en- 
forced in the demilitarized zone. 
Israel agreed that the Chairman of 
the Armistice Commission should 
start an investigation in accordance 
with Article V of the Armistice 
Agreement. But it was not prepared 
to discuss work stoppage since this 
was outside the scope of the Com- 
mission. Furthermore, Israel an- 
nounced that it would not continue 
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sitting at the meeting if the work 
stoppage question was discussed 
further. 

The Chairman took note that both 
delegations agreed that the Lake 
Hula works question came within 
the authority of the Chairman, in 
accordance with his powers under 
Article 5 of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. He added that he would com- 
mence his investigation immediately. 

Four days later the Chairman in- 
formed the Israeli and Syrian dele- 
gations that investigation concerning 
the works project had begun but that 
the amplitude of the task demanded 
more time for discussion and en- 
quiry. He considered that until the 
task was completed any unilateral 
action regarding the works, taken 
by either side, would be a violation 
of the Armistice Agreement. On 
March 24 the Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the Israeli Defence Forces in- 
formed the Chairman that the demili- 
tarized zone was a part of the State 
of Israel, that the works were im- 
portant both to Israel and Syria and 
would continue, and that the Armis- 
tice Commission had no competence 
to deal with the matter. At a meet- 
ing between the Israeli Deputy Chief 
of Staff and the Chairman it was 
then agreed that the former should 
discuss with the Deputy. Chief of 
Staff of the Syrian Army all out- 
standing matters regarding the de- 
militarized area. 

A meeting between these two of- 
ficers took place on March 26, when 
the Israeli Deputy Chief of Staff con- 
ceded that the Chairman could only 
demand a stoppage of work on the 
Hula project for a limited period, in 
order to settle the matter of com- 
pensation. In this connection Israel, 
he said, would compensate Arab 
landowners when an agreement was 
reached. The Syrian Deputy Chief 
of Staff demanded that the works 
should cease “unconditionally” until 
the Chairman found a solution to the 
overall Hula project. If such a cessa- 
tion was not arranged, then he could 
not answer for the consequences. 

Meanwhile, on the previous day 
an exchange of firing had occurred 
near the Banat Ya’qub_ Bridge. 
United Nations observers in the area 
were defied by the Israeli police of- 
ficers and by the representatives of 
the Palestine Land Development 
Company. Arab landowners in the 
vicinity were ordered to refrain from 
opening fire even if work was re- 
sumed by the Israelis. 
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Later a Syrian officer in the area 
admitted that the Israelis had re- 
turned fire after five rifle shots had 
been fired by Arab civilians. On the 
morning of March 26 two Israeli 
bulldozers on the western bank of 
the Jordan were fired upon by Arab 
civilians who, however, ceased firing 
upon the intervention of the United 
Nations observers. 

The Chairman of the Armistice 
Commission then ordered that two 
Israeli 3.5 mortars, placed by Israeli 
civilians near Mishmar Hay Yarden 
in the central sector be withdrawn. 
These orders had been disregarded, 
and Colonel De Ridder, in a message 
to the Chief of Staff of the Israeli 
Forces, declared that the action con- 
stituted a flagrant violation of the 
Armistice Agreement. He reiterated 
orders for the withdrawal of the 
weapons. 

On the morning of March 27, in- 
creasing small arms fire was reported 
from various sections of the demili- 
tarized zone. Following Syrian re- 
ports of shots at Arabs on the Jor- 
dan’s eastern bank, United Nations 
observers attempted to enter a road 
leading to two mortars emplaced by 
Israel civilians, but were prevented 
from doing so. Later on the same 
morning another United Nations ob- 
server encountered an Israeli mili- 
tary patrol in the village of Ghan- 
ama, within the central sector of the 
zone. The observer ordered the 
patrol leader to withdraw but the 
latter refused, stating that he was 
“acting under the orders of a higher 
authority.” The patrol then took 
up positions in the Ghanama area 
and shortly afterwards additional 
Israeli military personnel arrived in 
the vicinity of Kouri Farm. 

Around noon bursts of automatic 
fire were reported from this area 
toward Syrian-controlled _ territory, 
firing which was not answered by 
Syrian military personnel or civilians. 
Shortly afterwards an Israeli bull- 
dozer commenced work in the Kouri 
Farm area and was fired upon by 
Arab civilians. 

These events caused the United 
Nations Acting Chief of Staff to ad- 
dress a message to the Chief of Staff 
of the Israel Defence Forces, re- 
questing him to order his units to 
cease fire and to withdraw outside 
the demilitarized zone. Colonel De 
Ridder added that he considered the 
latest action of the Israel forces to 
be a flagrant violation of Articles I, 
III and V of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

This concluded the United Na- 


tions Acting Chief of Staff's report 
which was signed at Jerusalem on 
March 27. 


Israel Protest to Council 


The next stage in the Lake Hula 
dispute was reached on April 5 
when a letter was submitted to the 
President of the Security Council by 
Abba Eban, permanent representa- 
tive of Israel to the United Nations. 
In this letter Mr. Eban stated that 
Syria’s “campaign of armistice viola- 
tions” reached a climax on April 4 
when Syrian armed forces in the 
El Hamma _ district attacked an 
Israeli police patrol which was pass- 
ing through the area in execution of 
its normal duties in conformity with 
Article V of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. The Syrian force opened heavy 
fire on the Israeli police unit, killing 
seven policemen and _ seriously 
wounding three others. 

Mr. Eban charged that this “re- 
prehensible act” completely disre- 
garded the fundamental provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement and pro- 
vided another link in the chain of 
Syrian attempts during the past 
weeks to shatter the normal life 
which had been restored in the area. 
He added: “Thus, after the drainage 
work of the Hula marshes had pro- 
ceeded unhampered and with the full 
knowledge of Syria and the United 
Nations for the past four months, 
attempts were then launched by the 
Syrians to bring this work to a 
standstill by means of defiant and 
aggressive violence.” 


“Malicious Frontal Attack” 


After listing a number of what he 
claimed to be breaches of the Armis- 
tice Agreement by Syria during 
March and early April, Mr. Eban 
said his Government regarded the 
outrage near El Hamma as “a pre- 
conceived and malicious frontal at- 
tack on the peaceful implementa- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement 
mutually arrived at and sanctioned 
by the United Nations.” 

The Israel representative main- 
tained that Syria had no right to in- 
tervene in the Hula drainage project 
which was entirely outside _ its 
jurisdiction. Mr. Eban also referred 
to General Riley’s report in connec- 
tion with the civilian nature of the 
project, pointing out that the drain- 
ing of the marshes would be equally 
advantageous to Syria and that in 
completing the works Israel would 
have contributed to malaria control 
in the Hula region. 
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President Auriol of France Visits 
Headquarters of the United Nations 





An Account of the Organizations Part in His American Sojourn 


HE President of the Republic of 

France, who sees in the United 
Nations “the great hope of mankind,” 
visited the organization’s New York 
Headquarters during his recent offi- 
cial journey to the United States. 
Vincent Auriol came briefly to 
the Secretariat Building on April 4, 
the eve of his departure for Canada, 
but the United Nations actually 
played a large part in an American 
sojourn which began March 28. On 
that date M. Auriol told the United 
Nations Radio of his hope that the 
organization would “succeed in dis- 
sipating any lack of confidence in its 
ability to organize collective security 
as envisaged in the Charter. In so 
doing,” he added, “it will fulfill the 
great task of establishing security, 
world co-operation, and peace.” 


Tribute to France 


M. Auriol returned to New York 
from Washington, where he had con- 
ferred with President Truman, on 
April 2. That evening he was guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the 
Mayor of the City of New York to 
which the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly, the Sec- 
retary-General, and members of 
delegations were invited. The As- 
sembly President, Nasrollah Entezam, 
paid a tribute to M. Auriol and to 
France which he said had “never 
refused its contribution to the organ- 
ization of peace.” 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie and 
Mrs. Lie, together with the Assistant 
Secretaries-General, were hosts to M. 
and Madame Auriol at a luncheon 
on the following day. The luncheon 
was preceded by a diplomatic recep- 
tion at which the permanent repre- 
sentatives to the United Nations 
present in New York were intro- 
duced, with their wives, to M. and 
Madame Auriol. That evening the 
French President himself gave a 
dinner in honor of the United Na- 
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tions which took place at the New 
York residence of Jean Chauvel, per- 
manent representative of France and 
was attended by the President of the 
Assembly; the President of the Secur- 
ity Council for April, Daniel J. 
von Balluseck (Netherlands), with 
the other members of the Council; 
and Secretary-General Lie. 


A Toast to Peace 


Proposing a toast “in honor of the 
United Nations, to true friendship 
between peoples, to peace,” M. 
Auriol said that the philosophy of 
France was “inscribed in our Consti- 
tution of which | am the guardian: 
‘on condition of reciprocal terms,’ 
it says, ‘France is ready to accept the 
limitations of sovereignty necessary 


to the organization and defence of 
peace.’ ” 

It was not enough, M. Auriol de- 
clared, to affirm the faith of the 
United Nations in the fundamental 
rights of man and the dignity of the 
human person. “One must abide 
by one’s signature,” he said, “one 
must prove one’s sincerity by one’s 
acts, One must respect one’s inter- 
national obligations and co-operate 
to insure the proper functioning and 
the effectiveness of the institutions 
ot the United Nations.” 

The United Nations remained the 
great hope of mankind. It was its 
mighty task to “free” not only the 
nations, but the human beings who 
made up the nations, the spirits of 
men as well as their bodies. 

And how could men’s spirits be 


AT THE RECEPTION AND LUNCHEON on April 3, the Secretary-General (centre) chats with 
Mr. Auriol and Robert Schuman (left) the French Foreign Minister, who accompanied the President. 
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free, how could they enjoy that free- 
dom, indispensable to the dignity of 
man, if they remained in the grip 
of hunger, as in the grip of fear of 
wars? President Roosevelt had de- 
clared that the world of the future 
must be founded upon four essential 
freedoms: freedom of speech and 
expression, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

That great task must be zealously 
pursued, above all political doctrines, 
with respect for the disciplines recog- 
nized by all nations and for the 
convictions of each nation; it must 
transcend frontiers and passions. 

M. Auriol was confident that “your 
good faith and your efforts, the faith 
and effort of the peoples,” would 
“make this hope a reality.” France 
had never despaired of the wisdom 
of men or the destiny of humanity. 

M. Auriol’s visit to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie at United Nations 
Headquarters came in the late after- 
noon of April 4. He was accompa- 
nied by Robert Schuman, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Henri Bonnet, 
Ambassador to Washington; Francis 
Lacoste, acting permanent represen- 
tative of France to the United Na- 
tions and members of the French 
delegation to the United Nations. 

Greeted by Mr. Lie and Assem- 
bly President Entezam at the en- 
trance to the Headquarters, they 
were then escorted immediately to 
the Secretary-General’s office on the 
thirty-eighth floor. 

Later the party gathered in the 
main lobby of the Secretariat build- 
ing, where M. Auriol spoke briefly to 
the French members of the United 
Nations staff and examined a large 
plaster model of the Permanent 
Headquarters. 

Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Social Affairs, in intro- 
ducing M. Auriol, explained that the 
Secretariat group represented all seg- 
ments of France—there were young 
and old, veterans of both worid wars, 
of the resistance movement, and of 
all political sections. 

He said that all there were in the 
common fight for peace to overcome 
fear, injustice, and misery. 

M. Auriol, on behalf of the French 
Foreign Minister and __ himself, 
thanked M. Laugier and all those 
who had come to affirm their loyalty 
to France and to the United Nations. 

Let the United Nations be inspired, 
he said, by French history, by its 
traditions, and by its dreams and 
aspirations for a better future and 
a brotherhood of man. 
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Commissioner to Hold Talks 
With Eritrean Leaders 


ORMAL consultations between 

the United Nations Commission- 
er for Eritrea and the population of 
Eritrea are to begin shortly. Announc- 
ing this at a press conference in As- 
mara on April 4, the Commissioner, 
Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, said the 
consultations would represent the 
second stage in his work of prepar- 
ing a constitution for Eritrea and 
establishing a provisional govern- 
ment, in accordance with the direc- 
tive contained in the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on Eritrea last 
December. 


To Achieve Uniformity 


Dr. Anze Matienzo said _ he 
planned to hold discussions with re 
ligious and political leaders, the 
heads of ethnical and __ linguistic 
groups, district and tribal chiefs, and 
representatives of cultural, economic 
and professional organizations. He 
hoped thus to achieve uniformity on 
certain important questions and to 


wipe out possible misunderstandings. 

References to the shifta (bandit) 
Operations in Eritrea were made by 
Dr. Anze Matienzo who expressed 
concern lest banditry should again 
become a political weapon. Organ- 
ized banditry was, he said, a great 
obstacle to the formation of a repre- 
sentative assembly of Eritreans and 
it would be unwise to pass this prob- 
lem on to a new Eritrean govern- 
ment. He favored strong coercive 
measures and the co-operation of the 
local population to stamp _ out 
banditry. He was glad to note the 
intensified efforts of the Administra- 
tion and the co-operation between 
it and the Ethiopian Government. In 
paying tribute to Britain’s adminis- 
tration, Dr. Anze Matienzo ap- 
pealed to the Eritreans for co-opera- 
tion in drawing up a constitution and 
forming a provisional government. 

During the first week of April the 
Commissioner visited the Hamasien 
Division on the Eritrean plateau, 
where he talked with local leaders. 


HAILE SELASSI, EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA, exchanges greetings with Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, 

United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea, during the latter’s visit to Addis Ababa in February. 

The Commissioner held talks with Ethiopian Government officials regarding the federation of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia. 








Work of Council’s 
Twelfth Session 


Decisions Taken at Santiago 


HE twelfth session of the Economic and Social Council was held 

in Santiago, Chile, from February 20 to March 21. Topics on its 
33-item agenda included: the world economic situation and the impact of 
rearmament on the world economy; financing the economic development 
of under-developed countries; allegations concerning the violation of 
trade union rights; the forced labor question; and the concentration of 
effort and resources of the United Nations and specialized agencies in 


the economic and social field. 


A summary of the Council’s decisions is given below. 


World Economic Situation 


With the background of the Secre- 
tariat’s World Economic Report, 
1949-50, including sections on eco- 
nomic conditions in Africa and the 
Middle East; the Council discussed 
the world economic situation at 
length with special emphasis on the 
changes of recent months. The con- 
clusions reached after this debate 
were set out in a two-part resolution. 

The first part summed up the 
position as follows: 

Stable economic conditions and 
higher standards of living call for 
increased production of food, raw 
materials and manufactured goods, 
equitable distribution of, and equi- 
table price regulation for essential 
goods moving in international trade. 
They also call for action to combat 
inflationary pressure. 

Progress towards these objectives 
in under-developed countries was, 
however, limited by features in their 
present economic structure as reflec- 
ted in the nature of their foreign 
trade, in the vulnerability of their 
foreign trade terms, in their depend- 
ence on other countries for capital 
goods, in low levels of investments, 
and in other factors, both external 
and internal, which contributed to 
their low living standards. 

And some of these adverse fac- 
tors, the Council felt, were being 
aggravated by new inflationary pres- 
sures, shortages of goods, regulation 
of prices at different relative levels 
for different products, and realloca- 
tion of productive factors, which 
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were likely to affect unfavorably the 
rate or pattern of economic develop- 
ment of some countries. 

As for industrialized countries, es- 
pecially those faced with the task of 
reconstruction and re-equipment be- 
cause of war damage, the Council 
believed that additional tasks as- 
sumed as a result of the international 
situation were likely to cause infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Industrialized countries were also 
affected by unstable prices in inter- 
national markets. Such _ instability 
aggravated the internal disequilibrium 
in many of these countries, making 
it more difficult to secure the neces- 
sary increase in production. 

Further, when present inflationary 
pressures subside, and reconversion 
of defence industries takes place, 
trade difficulties may develop be- 
tween industrialized and under-de- 
veloped countries. Unfavorable eco- 
nomic and social effects would result 
unless appropriate measures are 
taken. 

In the light of these considerations, 
the Council made the following rec- 
ommendations to all Member states. 

First, during the period of general 
shortages of goods, they should take 
special measures to achieve adequate 
production and equitable interna- 
tional distribution of capital goods, 
essential consumers’ goods and raw 
materials “especially needed for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, the preservation of 
standards of living and the furthering 
of economic development.” 


Second, during the period of gen- 
eral inflation, they should take meas- 
ures, direct and indirect, to regulate, 
at equitable levels and relationships, 
the prices of essential goods moving 
in international trade, including capi- 
tal goods, essential consumers’ goods 
and raw materials. 

Third, these measures which the 
Council recommended for equitable 
regulation of distribution and prices 
should be maintained as long as 
strong inflationary pressures persist. 

Fourth, they should do all that 
they can to forestall inflationary 
pressures, thus preventing speculative 
profits and maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of the poorer sections of 
the population. 

The Council also addressed a re- 
quest to the group of experts, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General 
under a previous Council resolution, 
to formulate and analyze ways of 
reducing the international impact of 
recessions. The Council asked these 
experts to include recommendations 
concerning appropriate national and 
international measures to make the 
economies of under-developed coun- 
tries less vulnerable to fluctuations in 
international markets. These should 
include measures to adjust, establish 
and maintain appropriate relations 
between prices of raw materials, on 
the one hand, and those of manufac- 
tured goods, on the other. This was 
to ensure greater economic stability. 

Finally, the Council asked all 
Member nations to report to its next 
session on action taken under the 
first part of resolution, the vote on 
which was 13-0, with Czecho- 
slovakia, Mexico Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. 

Much of the discussion pertaining 
to the second part of the resolution 
was based on the reports on econom- 
ic conditions in Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. Several members felt that 
more time was required to explore 
such questions as: (i) the need for a 
more comprehensive study of eco- 
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nomic conditions in Africa and the 
Middle East; (ii) the need for estab- 
lishing economic commissions for 
these regions. It was also felt that 
Members of the United Nations had 
not had enough time to last year’s 
Assembly invitation to them to sub- 
mit their views to the Council on the 
way the world economic situation 
had affected their economic progress 
and prospects of continuing world 
economic expansion. 

The Council accordingly decided 
by 14 votes to 0, with France, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom abstaining, 
that it would at its next session, con- 
sider further the world economic 
situation in 1949-50. In this, it would 
give special attention: (a) to the sec- 
tions of the World Economic Report 
reviewing economic conditions in the 
Middle East and Africa; and (b) to 
the views of Member nations on how 
the world situation had affected their 
economic progress and the prospects 
of continuing world economic expan- 
sion. This decision was taken with a 
view to making appropriate recom- 
mendations. 


Report of Fund 


In examining the world economic 
situation, the Council also discussed 
the work of the International Mone- 
tary Fund on the basis of the Fund’s 
annual report (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
1X, no. 7) and a statement by Ca- 
mille Gutt, Chairman of the Fund’s 
Board of Directors. Mr. Gutt point- 
ed out that the balance of payments 
situation of non-dollar countries was 
still a matter for concern, even 
though their position had improved 
in the course of the past year. He 
also urged the need for effective 
monetary policies to help check the 
danger of inflation resulting from 
the impact of re-armament. 

This warning was welcomed as 
most timely by several members. The 
1949 devaluation measures which 
the Fund had urged had, according 
to some members, helped improve 
the balance of payments positions of 
many non-dollar countries. 

Other Council] members, however, 
felt that the Fund had failed in its 
tasks of promoting monetary stabil- 
ity, correcting maladjustments in pay- 
ments balances, and in solving the 
post-war exchange problems. 

Others, again, called for a more 
flexible policy by the Fund to enable 
under-developed countries meet their 
foreign exchange needs. They also 
thought that pressing anti-inflation- 
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ary measures too far would result 
in cutting down productive invest- 
ments in under-developed countries. 

The Council took note of the 
Fund's report, by 15 votes to 0, with 
3 abstentions. 


Financing Economic Development 


At its last session, it will be re- 
called, the General Assembly called 
on the Council to recommend prac- 
tical measures for achieving a more 
adequate and steadier flow of both 
private and public capital for eco- 
nomic development. Since then, the 
Secreary-General has appointed a 
group of experts to recommend na- 


tional and international measures 
for reducing unemployment and 
under -employment in under - de- 


veloped countries in the light of their 
economic development needs. 

It will also be recalled that at its 
previous session, the Council asked 
its Economic, Employment and De- 
velopment Commission consider the 
problem of financing economic de- 
velopment at least once a year. At 
Santiago, the Council asked the Com- 
mission to give priority to this ques- 
tion at its next session which is 
scheduled to begin next May 14. 

It also urged all United Nations 
Members and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned to submit relevant 
proposals on financing economic 
development by June 15, if possible, 
so that they might be considered by 
the Council's Economic Committee. 

Recognizing the urgency of the 
problem, the Council further decided 
that its Economic Committee would 
meet one week before the next Coun- 
cil session opened, so that it might 
exclusively consider practical meth- 
ods, conditions and policies for 
improving or augmenting existing 
sources of foreign finance, both pri- 
vate and public, so as to achieve 
an adequate expansion and a steadier 
flow of foreign cavital to meet the 
financial needs of under-developed 
countries. The Economic Committee 
is to consider these matters in the 
light of reports of the Commission 
and the group of experts which the 
Secretary-General has appointed. 

The vote on this decision was 
14-0, with Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United King- 
dom abstaining. 


Technical Assistance 


After discussing the Secretary- 
General’s report on technical assist- 
ance activities financed out of the 
regular United Nations budget (see 








the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 4), the 
Council noted with approval the 
steps he had taken and the sugges- 
tions he had made to ensure the ef- 
fective and integrated administration 
of the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program. The vote on this 
was 15-0, with 3 abstentions. 

The Council also considered the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United Nations and vari- 
Ous specialized agencies. This pro- 
gram, it will be recalled, is financed 
out of a special account, consisting 
of the equivalent of slightly more 
than $20,000,000 in contributions 
pledged by 54 governments for the 
financial period ending December 31, 
1951. Arrangements for further 
finances for the program will, the 
Council decided, be reviewed at its 
next session later this year. - 

The Council also transmitted to 
the Technical Assistance Board and 
the organizations represented on it 
the records of discussion both in the 
Council and in its standing Technical 
Assistance Committee. 

The resolution on the expanded 
program was adopted unanimously. 


Report of Bank 


In considering the problem of 
financing the economic development 
of under-developed countries and 
the expanded technical assistance 
program, the Council also discussed 
the work of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. As background it had the 
Bank’s annual report (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. IX, no. 7) and a state- 
ment by Eugene R. Black, the Presi- 
dent of the Bank. 

One point which Mr. Black made 
was that the Bank did not now face 
any difficulties in raising funds of 
its own to support future lending 
activities. He also stressed the need 
for industrialized countries support- 
ing measures to develop the econ- 
omies of under-developed countries. 
This was vital for the preservation 
of peace. As for under-developed 
countries, they should select develop- 
ment projects which were really of 
fundamental importance to their 
economies. Economic development, 
he added, was primarily their respon- 
sibility. The extent to which their 
needs for external capital would be 
met depended mainly on their own 
development efforts. 

But the fact should be frankly 
recognized that some countries could 
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not adequately accelerate their de- 
velopment if they received capital 
only in the form of loans which they 
had a reasonable chance of repaying. 
In regard to long-term, low-interest 
loans, which he believed should only 
be made by governments, he thought 
that when a lending country “has a 
choice between making grants or 
quasi-loans, of this kind, it pays in 
the long run to choose grants. 

On the matter of external aid, he 
felt that international agencies pro- 
vided the best avenue of approach. 
There were two reasons for this. 
First, international action would be 
more effective than national action in 
enabling the less-developed countries 
to adopt domestic measures which 
though necessary were nonetheless 
politically difficult. Secondly, these 
agencies provided the best way of 
directing the resources of national 
contributors toward the same com- 
mon purpose. 

Some Council members noted 
with satisfaction that the Bank’s 
lending policies were getting more 
elastic, and that it was now increas- 
ing its loans for developing the 
economies of under-developed coun- 
tries. Other members, however, felt 
that the problem of securing loans 
for basic non-self-liquidating devel- 
opment projects had not yet been 
solved. Nor had the urgent need 
for foreign financing been adequately 
met, the Bank’s lending capacities 
being too small for the development 
needs of under-developed countries. 
Further, the Bank should in future 
give priority in its loans to the poor- 
est areas. 

The criticism was also expressed 
that the Bank was dominated by the 
United States but this was denied 
by other representatives whose coun- 
tries had received Bank loans. 

The Council finally took note of 
the Bank’s report, by 15 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. 


Non-A gricultural Resources 


The Council adopted a two-point 
resolution on international action for 
conserving and utilizing non-agricul- 
tural resources. The first part, adopt- 
ed by 14 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions, asked the Secretary-General to 
initiate a program to promote the 
systematic survey and inventory of 
non-agricultural natural resources. 
This was to include: (i) the develop- 
ment and improvement of standard 
concepts, terminology in various lan- 
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guages, methods and procedures for 
surveying and making inventories of 
specific types of such resources; (ii) 
the systematic compilation of infor- 
mation embodying the results of 
such surveys and inventories on the 
basis of an examination of published 
data and data furnished by govern- 
ments, “~ 

In carrying out this task, the Sec- 
retary-General was further asked: 
(i) to consider the suggestions of 
Member states and regional economic 
commissions; (ii) to seek the advice 
of suitable experts, and in this con- 
nection, to establish as necessary, 
small ad hoc committees of experts 
to consider specific resource survey 
and inventory problems, (iii) to con- 
sult with and seek the co-operation 
of interested specialized agencies, 
and, to the extent he deemed appro- 
priate, scientific and technical socie- 
ties and other organizations con- 
cerned with fields related to the 
program; (iv) to furnish each subse- 
quent session of the Council with a 
statement of specific plans and action 
to these ends. 

He was also asked to give consid- 
eration to requests from governments 
for technical assistance for organiz- 
ing and planning national surveys and 
inventories of non-agricultural re- 
sources, including petroleum and 
coal reserves, and for training per- 
sonnel for such surveys and inven- 
tories. 

A third request was that the Secre- 
tary-General give further and detailed 
consideration to any international 
action of a general character that 
might be undertaken, particularly in 
promoting an integrated approach to 
and a systematic analysis of problems 
of the conservation and use of any 
particular resources. 

He was also asked to report to the 
fifteenth session of the Council on 
his activities in this matter. 

Finally, the Council recommended 
that Member states, specialized agen- 
cies and interested non-governmental 
organizations co-operate with the 
Secretary-General in this program. 

By the second part of the resolu- 
tion, the Council recognized the im- 
portance of promoting the effective 
and sustained use of the world’s nat- 
ural resources as a means of further- 
ing economic development. Progress 
in this direction, it also recognized, 
might be made through international 
conferences for the exchange of in- 
formation pertinent to particular 
types of resources or particular re- 





source problems common to a group 
of countries. 

The Council 
three requests of 
General. 

First, he should explore the scope 
and specific subject of any particular 
resource conference that may seem 
desirable. This he should do at the 
request of the Member states con- 
cerned and in consultation with 
regional economic commissions and 
specialized agencies concerned. 

Second, in carrying out this task, 
he should, as he deems appropriate, 
consult with and seek the advice of 
experts, scientific and other technical 
societies and organizations concerned 
with the fields related to the programs 
of particular conferences. 

Third, he should furnish a state- 
ment to each subsequent Council 
session on specific plans and action 
to these ends. 

In addition, the Council asked the 
regional economic commissions to 
make such recommendations in con- 
nection with this resolution as they 
thought useful for promoting its pur- 
poses. 

The resolution to this effect was 
approved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions. 


accordingly made 
the Secretary- 


Water Control and Utilization 


Last year the General Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General to report 
to the Council on practical measures 
for studying the problems of arid 
zones and on the technical and finan- 
cial means employed for this purpose 
by the specialized agencies. The 
Council felt it desirable that interna- 
tional measures in the general field 
of water control and _ utilization 
should be co-ordinated within the 
United Nations system. It therefore 
asked the Secretary-General, in pre- 
paring his report, to consider the 
entire field of water control and util- 
ization as related to the problems of 
the arid zones. 

In addition, it requested him to 
submit a further report to the 
Council on the work of specialized 
agencies and other international or- 
ganizations (governmental, semi- 
governmental or non-governmental ) 
engaged broadly in water control and 
utilization. This he was to do in 
consultation with the specialized 
agencies. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 15 votes to 3. 
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Emergency Action to Assist in 
the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security 


The Assembly’s resolution, Unit- 
ing for Peace, adopted last Novem- 
ber, might lead to new demands on 
the Council and the Specialized 
Agencies in decisions to maintain 
peace and security. Action flowing 
from this resolution has to be co- 
ordinated. The Council considered 
this problem in connection with a 
United States proposal to bring 
agreements between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
into conformity with the additional 
arrangements for the maintenance or 
restoration of international peace 
made by the Assembly through its 
resolution mentioned above. 


By 12 votes to 4, with 2 absten- 
tions, the Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to consult with the 
specialized agencies regarding the 
specific arrangements they might 
make “to provide for the furnishing 
by them of such information, and 
for the reridering of such assistance 
in the maintenance or restoration of 
international peace and security as 
may be requested by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly.” 
The resolution makes it clear that 
such arrangements are to cover ac- 
tion on an emergency basis, and 
within the constitutional and budge- 
tary limitations of the agencies to 
meet urgent requests. The specialized 
agencies were invited to approve 
arrangements to this end as soon 
as possible. 


Twenty Year Peace Program 


The General Assembly, at its fifth 
session, commended the Secretary- 
General’s initiative in preparing his 
“Memorandum of Points for Consid- 
eration in the Development of a 20- 
Year Program for Achieving Peace 
through the United Nations,” and 
requested the appropriate organs of 
the United Nations to give considera- 
tion to those portions of the Mem- 
orandum with which they were par- 
ticularly concerned. 


By 15 votes to 3, the Council took 
note of the Secretary-General’s Mem- 
orandum. It invited the attention of 
its own subsidiary bodies, as well as 
that of the specialized agencies to the 
Memorandum with a view to study- 
ing it in the light of the General 
Assembly resolution. 
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Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea 


Widespread suffering and loss ot 
life among the civilian population of 
Korea from exposure, starvation and 
disease cannot be averted, nor .can 
the rehabilitation of the area after 
the cessation of hostilities be ensured, 
without generous international assist- 
ance. Recognizing this, the Council 
expressed appreciation of the con- 
tributions which have already been 
made by governments,. specialized 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. But it noted with con- 
cern that many Members of the 
United Nations had not offered con- 
tributions towards financing the As- 
sembly’s program for Korean relief 
and rehabilitation. It therefore ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that all 
United Nations Members would find 
it possible to contribute to this pro- 
gram both as a manifestation of 
United Nations solidarity and be- 
cause of the urgency and magnitude 
of the need. 

The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 15-0, with 3 absentions. 

On the recommendation of its 
Agenda Committee, the Council de- 
ferred consideration of long-term 
measures to promote Korea’s eco- 
nomic development and _ social 
progress until its next session. 


Samples and Advertising Material 


At the suggestion of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the 
Council examined the possibilities of 
an international convention on cus- 
toms treatment of samples and ad- 
vertising material. 

The Council recognized the im- 
portance of international action in 
this sphere. It expressed the hope 
that the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) would examine this 
question at its next session and take 
appropriate measures. The Council 
also asked the Secretary-General to 
transmit to Members of the United 
Nations and to the contracting parties 
to GATT the documents which had 
been submitted to the Council on this 
matter, together with the records of 
the Council’s discussions on_ this 
which took place at its Santiago ses- 
sion. The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 14 votes to 3, with | 
abstention. 


Accessions to the Convention 
on Road Traffic 


The German Federal Government 
and Monaco were declared eligible 


to accede to the Convention on Road 
Traffic signed in Geneva on Septem- 
ber 9, 1949, and the Protocol on 
Road Signs and Signals. The deci- 
sion in regard to the German Fed- 
eral Republic was approved by 13 
votes to 3, with 2 abstentions, and 
that in regard to Monaco, by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


Forced Labor 


The question of a survey of forced 
labor conditions was resumed from 
the Council’s last session. Then, it 
will be recalled, the United States 
and the United Kingdom had jointly 
proposed that an investigating com- 
mittee be established. This would 
consist of five independent mem- 
bers, appointed jointly by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the 
International Labor Organization 
(1Lo). The debate on this proposal 
was adjourned to the twelfth session. 

Meanwhile, the Governing Body 
of ILO had expressed willingness to 
co-operate with the United Nations 
in the manner suggested by the joint 
proposal. In addition, 32 Members 
of the United Nations and six other 
nations had also indicated their wil- 
lingness to co-operate in an enquiry 
into and survey of forced labor 
practices. 

An extensive debate took place 
on the subject at Santiago, in the 
course of which several members 
cited documentary evidence to show 
the existence of forced labor in cer- 
tain states. 

Recalling the Charter’s principles 
relating to respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and the 
principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and “deeply 
moved” by the documents and evi- 
dence brought to its attention which 
revealed that a large proportion of 
the populations of certain states were 
subjected to a penitentiary regime 
under the forced labor systems ex- 
isting in these states, the Council 
decided to accept the United States- 
United Kingdom proposal, as amend- 
ed by France, by 15 votes to 3. 

It accordingly invited ILO to co- 
operate in setting ud an ad hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor as soon 
as possible. This would consist of 
not more than five independent mem- 
bers, to be appointed jointly by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the Director-General of 
ito. The Council set forth the fol- 
lowing terms of reference for this 
Committee: 
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It was to study the nature and ex- 
tent of the problem raised by the 
existence in any part of the world 
of systems of forced or corrective 
labor used as a means of political 
coercion or as punishment for 
holding or expressing certain political 
views — systems which were also 
on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy 
of the countries concerned. 

For this study, the Committee was 
to examine the texts of laws and 
regulations and the way these were 
applied in the light of the principles 
of the Charter, the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and the In- 
ternational Labor Convention No. 
29. If the Committee deemed fit 
to dd so, it could also take addi- 
tional evidence into consideration. 

The Committee was also required 
to report On the progress and the 
results of its studies to both the 
Council and the Governing Body of 
ILO. 

In addition, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of ILO to provide the neces- 
sary clerical and professional as- 
sistance needed to ensure the earliest 
initiation and effective discharge of 
the Committee’s work. 


Trade Union Rights 


Acting on the communications ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General by 
two international and a number of 
national trade union organizations on 
alleged violations of trade union 
rights in the Netherlands, Israel, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary Argentina, 
the U.S.S.R., Spain, Romania, Japan, 
and the French-administered Cam- 
eroons, the Council adopted pro- 
posals looking toward a possible in- 
vestigation of these allegations by the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission of the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO). Complaints against 
the Netherlands, Israel, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Argentina—all Members 
of the United Nations as well as of 
the 11o—and Hungary, a member of 
the 1Lo, though not of the United 
Nations, are being forwarded to the 
ILO “for its consideration as to refer- 
ral to the Fact-Finding and Concilia- 
tion Commission on Freedom of 
Association.” 

As the U.S.S.R. is not a member 
of the ILO, the Secretary-General, on 
December 8, 1950, requested the 
Soviet Government to inform him 
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whether it would consent to have the 
allegations “against it investigated by 
the Fact-Finding Commission of the 
1Lo. No reply having been received 
from the Soviet Union, the Council 
requested that Government to send 
its reply “not later than the next 
session of the Council.” 

As regards Spain, Romania, and 
Japan, which are neither members 
of the United Nations nor of the 
ILO, these Governments will be in- 
formed of the allegations against 
them as well as of provisions of the 
Council’s resolution under which 
such allegations may be referred for 
examination to the Fact-Finding 
Commission of the ILO. 

They will be invited to submit 
their observations. In the light of 
these observations, the Secretary- 
General will report to the Council 
on the circumstances in which the 
procedure of investigation is applic- 
able to the allegations made against 
each of them. 

Since the allegations against the 
French Administration of the French 
Cameroons were already before the 
Trusteeship Council, the Council 
asked the Secretary-General for a 
report on the action taken by that 
body. 

In future, the Secretary-General 
will submit to the Council only those 
allegations regarding infringements 
of trade union rights which are re- 
ceived not less than seven weeks 
before the date of the first meeting 
of the session. 

The Council adopted this resolu- 
tion by 14 votes to 3 with one 
abstention. 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights 


The Council transmitted to the 
Commission on Human Rights the 
basic directives, given by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its fifth session, to 
guide the Commission in elaborating 
the Draft Covenant. The Commis- 
sion was asked to take into account 
the discussions at the Council’s ses- 
sion, and to work in the closest co- 
operation with the specialized agen- 
cies, specially in writing economic, 
social and cultural rights. The Com- 
mission is to submit the revised Draft 
Covenant to the Council’s next ses- 
sion which will meet in Geneva this 
summer. 

This resolution was adopted by 14 
votes in favor, none against, with 
four abstentions. 


Plight of Survivors of 
Concentration Camps 


The plight of survivors of the con- 
centration camps who were victims 
of the so-called scientific experiments 
under the Nazi regime was first con- 
sidered by the Council at its summer 
session in 1950. The Council then 
asked the Secretary-General to con- 
sider, in consultation with the com- 
petent authorities and _ institutions, 
means of alleviating the sufferings of 
these survivors. 

In his report, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral mentioned 64 cases of victims 
of medical atrocities still living. He 
suggested the creation, on a voluntary 
basis, of a special fund for the 
assistance Or compensation of these 
survivors, and the appointment of an 
ad hoc committee to supervise the 
relief program. 

The Council decided to appeal to 
the competent German authorities 
to consider the fullest possible rep- 
arations for injuries suffered by these 
victims. It invited the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) and any 
authority which may succeed it in 
administering reparations funds, as 
well as voluntary agencies distribut- 
ing these funds, to alleviate the plight 
of these victims. The World Health 
Organization (WHO) was invited to 
assist in the health aspect of this 
problem. The Secretary-General was 
requested to study the possibility of 
securing voluntary support and con- 
tributions which may be needed to 
supplement the reparations measures. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


At its eleventh session the Council 
had recommended that states in- 
volved in changes of territorial sov- 
ereignty should make provisions, if 
necessary, to avoid cases of stateless- 
ness. It had also suggested sympa- 
thetic examination of applications 
for naturalization submitted by state- 
less persons habitually resident in 
their territory. If necessary, nation- 
ality laws may be re-examined to 
reduce the number of cases of state- 
lessness. The Secretary-General was 
asked to seek information on these 
matters from states. 

Only twelve states had replied to 
the Secretary-General’s inquiry. The 
Council, therefore, asked the Secre- 
tary-General to write again request- 
ing governments to reply by Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, at the latest. The states 
were asked to include in their replies 
not only an analysis of legal and 
administrative texts and regulations, 
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but also of their practical application. 
The Secretary-General was asked to 
transmit a consolidated report on 
the basis of these replies to the 
Council and the International Law 
Commission. The Council will dis- 
cuss the question at its foureenth 
session. 

This resolution was adopted by 15 
votes to 3, 


Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders 


The General Assembly, at its fifth 
session, approved the transfer, before 
December 31, 1951, of the functions 
of the International Penal and Pen- 
itentiary Commission (IPPC) to the 
United Nations. Acting on this de- 
cision, the Council decided to invite 
all states Members of the United 
Nations, and also members of the 
ipPpC which are not members of the 
United Nations, to appoint one or 
more representatives of expert qual- 
ifications Or experience, professional 
or scientific, in the field of preven- 
tion of crime and treatment of of- 
fenders. They will act as “individual 
correspondents” with the United Na- 
tions Department of Social Affairs, 
and will also be called ypon to meet 
as “United Nations Consultative 
Groups.” 


The Council adopted this resolu- 
tion by a vote of 15 to 3. 


Report of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs 


Four resolutions were adopted by 
the Council after considering the re- 
port of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 


The first resolution, adopted with- 
out discussion, took note of the re- 
port. 


By its second resolution the Coun- 
cil approved the Commission’s plan 
for further elaboration of a single 
convention to replace the existing 
international treaties on drug control. 
The Council re-affirmed the authori- 
zation given to the Commission at its 
eleventh session to request the Secre- 
tary-General, if it so desired, to trans- 
mit the draft instrument to govern- 
ments after making such amend- 
ments thereto as it saw fit. This was 
adopted by 15 votes to none with 
3 abstentions. 


By its third resolution, the Coun- 
cil “urged” the Commission to make 
every possible effort during its next 
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session, which opened on April 10 
in New York, to find an acceptable 
basis for an agreement among the 
governments concerned to limit the 
production of opium to medical and 
scientific needs. This was adopted by 
14 votes to 3. 


The Council’s fourth resolution 
concerned the information communi- 
cated to the Secretary-General by 
the Government of the United King- 
dom that a British firm in Hongkong 
had been offered for sale 500 tons of 
opium stored on the mainland of 
China. 

By 14 votes to 3, with one absten- 
tion, the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it viewed with concern 
this offer for export of 500 tons of 
opium, and requested the organs, 
entrusted under international treaties 
with the control of narcotic sub- 
stances, to attempt to ascertain the 
origin of the opium. 


The Council decided to postpone 
a decision on the problem of the 
chewing of coca leaf. 


Report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board 


After taking note of the report 
of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, the Council in a separate 
resolution said it had learnt “with 
regret” from the report that 26 
states had failed to send in 152 
statistical reports for 1949 required 
by the international conventions re- 
lating to narcotics. The Council 
noted the Board’s opinion that the 
failure of any one government to ob- 
serve its obligations under such con- 
ventions can adversely affect every 
other government. Recognizing that 
complete and accurate statistical re- 
ports are indispensable if the Board 
is to calculate the complete world 
production of the principal narcotic 
drugs, the Council requested the gov- 
ernments concerned to make every 
effort to collect statistics and present 
them to the Board in the quarterly 
and annual reports required under 
the conventions to which they are 
parties, 


Children’s Fund 


The Council had before it two re- 
ports. In one report, the re-organized 
Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) which held its 
first meeting in February 1951, told 
the Council, among other things, of 
allocations of new funds totalling 


$1,083,000 for child-aid projects in 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Palestine 
refugee camps, and for freight, as 
refugee camps and for freight, as 
area reserves for projects in Asia 
and Latin America. 

The other report before the Coun- 
cil was from the first Executive 
Board which had directed UNICEF 
activities from 1947 through 1950. 
This report summarized aid given 
to children in some 60 countries. 

The Council took note of these 
reports. 


Relations With and Co-ordination 
of Specialized Agencies 


(a) Report of Committee on 
Co-Ordination 

The Council took note of the re- 
port of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Co-Ordination, which dealt 
mainly with co-ordination of assist- 
ance to the civilian population of 
Korea, various other phases of pro- 
gram co-ordination, and administra- 
tive and budgetary matters. 


(b) Concentration of Effort and 
Resources 

In response to last year’s General 
Assembly resolution on the need to 
avoid unnecessary expenditures and 
to direct United Nations resources 
toward the most fruitful undertak- 
ings, the Council unanimously affirm- 
ed its intention to continue to exa- 
mine all new projects to ensure every 
possible economy and to secure also 
the most effective implementation of 
its work. 

The Council accordingly asked its 
various commissions to review their 
1952 programs during the present 
year, on the basis of criteria set forth 
in a previous Council resolution. The 
commissions were also asked to indi- 
cate, when they recommended new 
projects, what current projects might 
be deferred, modified, or eliminated 
to ensure that the economic and 
social work of the United Nations is 
most effectively carried out. 

At the same time, the specialized 
agencies were asked to submit their 
1952 programs to the next Council 
session, after reviewing these pro- 
grams in accordance with last year’s 
Assembly resolution. 

The Council invited the specializ- 
ed agencies to take any steps they 
considered necessary or appropriate 
to enable them to co-operate with 
the Council and the General Assem- 
bly in achieving the objectives of the 
Assembly’s resolution. 
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The Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions was re- 
quested to submit observations on the 
administrative and financial aspects 
of the 1952 programs of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies in 
order to assist the Council at its next 
session in reviewing these programs. 


The Council further brought to 
the General Assembly’s attention a 
number of considerations arising 
from Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter and various Assembly resolu- 
tions which affected the Council’s 
work. 

Thus, the Council must continue 
to give the most urgent attention to 
the problem of the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed countries. 


Second, it is a responsibility of the 
Council to promote economic stabil- 
ity and the maintenance of full em- 
ployment. 


Third, in conjunction with efforts 
to develop the economies of under- 
developed countries, the Council has 
the responsibility of promoting mea- 
sures to increase the welfare of the 
peoples concerned and to improve 
conditions of health, education, em- 
ployment, housing, social security, 
and respect for human rights. 


Another consideration for the As- 
sembly’s attention was that the Coun- 
cil’s work in respect of international 
and social co-operation, together with 
the programs of the specialized agen- 
cies also engaged in these fields, 
constituted “an unprecedented inter- 
national effort which is already prov- 
ing to be of benefit to the world.” 


In this connection, the Council 
also recalled last year’s Assembly 
resolution on uniting for peace. This 
resolution, among other things, ex- 
pressed the view that enduring 
peace depended not only upon col- 
lective security arrangements against 
breaches of international peace but 
also on the observance of all the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations as set forth in the Charter, 
especially respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of conditions 
of economic and social well-being in 
all countries. The Council recalled, 
too, that the Assembly had, in addi- 
tion, urged Member states to take 
steps to these ends. 


The Council was further convinced 
that intensifying its efforts to further 
the purposes of Articles 55 and 56 
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of the Charter was indispensable to 
achieve the required rate of economic 
and social progress and development. 

The Council therefore urged Mem- 
ber states to give full weight in their 
budgetary considerations at the next 
Assembly session to the contribu- 
tion which the promotion of “social 
progress and better standards of 
life in large freedom” was making 
and could make in achieving the 
objectives of the Charter. 


(c) Co-Ordination of Activities of 
United Nations and UNESCO 
on Freedom of Information 


Both the United Nations and 
UNESCO have wide responsibilities in 
the field of freedom of information, 
the former through the activities of 
its Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and the Press, the latter 
through its work on mass com- 
munications problems. 

The Council discussed the ques- 
tion of possible overlapping of these 
activities on the basis of a report 
prepared by the Secretary-General 
and the Director-General of UNESCO. 
Some _ representatives | wondered 
whether or not the time had come 
to abolish the Sub-Commission. 
Others felt that UNESCO and the Sub- 
Commission, while working on re- 
lated matters, did cater to different 
needs and that overlapping had been 
avoided. Further, the Sub-Commis- 
sion should be allowed to complete 
its task of drafting a code of ethics 
for journalists. 

The Council then decided to refer 
the question to its ad hoc Committee 
which is to review the organization 
and operations of the Council and its 
commissions, It asked this Commit- 
tee to make recommendations on de- 
limiting the activities of the United 
Nations with a view to co-ordinating 
the Sub-Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence and programs with the constitu- 
tion and program of UNEsco. In this 
connection, the Council transmitted 
the Secretary-General’s report to its 
ad hoc Committee, together with a 
record of the Council’s discussions. 


(d) Agreement with World 
Meterological Organization 


After considering a draft agree- 
ment for bringing the World Mete- 
orological Organization into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations as 
a specialized agency, the Council 


decided unanimously to ask its First 


Vice-President, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, to negotiate on its behalf 
with wMo in Paris, at the beginning 
of April. As a basis for these 
negotiations, he should use the text 
of the agreement approved by the 
Council’s Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies, being 
guided by the records of this Com- 
mittee’s discussions on the matter. 


Membership in UNESCO 


The Council had before it letters 
from the Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) informing it that the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Viet Nam, 
Japan, Laos and the Kingdom of 
Cambodia had applied for member- 
ship in that organization, 

The Council decided that it had 
no objection to the admission of 
these countries to UNESCO. The votes 
on these applications were as fol- 
lows: German Federal Republic, 14 
for, 3 against (Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, U.S.S.R.) with the Philippines 
abstaining; Japan, 13 for, 4 against 
(Czechoslovakia, Philippines, Poland, 
U.S.S.R.), with the United Kingdom 
abstaining; Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
Kingdom of Laos, 13 for, 3 against 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R.), 
with India and the Philippines ab- 
staining. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


Consultative Status 


The Council approved Category B 
status for the following non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGO’s) which 
had applied for consultative status: 
All-Pakistan Women’s Association, 
Caritas Internationalis, International 
Catholic Press Union, International 
Council for Building Documentation, 
International Road Federation, Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of 
Nature, International Union of So- 
cialist Youth, and Young Christian 
Workers. 


In addition, it decided to place the 
following on the register of non- 
governmental organizations: Arab 
Union, Committee for Economic 
Development (United States), Hans- 
ard Society, Inter-American Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, International 
Federation of Free Journalists, and 
International Union of Marine In- 
surance. 
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Action was deferred until the next 
Council session on a U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution to revoke a previous Coun- 
cil decision withdrawing consultative 
status from the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers, 
and the International Organization of 
Journalists. The vote of this was 
9-4, with 5 abstentions. 


Hearings 


Acting on the recommendations of 
its Committee on NGO’s the Coun- 
cil heard the representatives of the 
following organizations, with Cate- 
gory A consultative status, on vari- 
Ous agenda items: World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
International Co-operative Alliance, 
International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers, and 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. 


Headquarters Agreement 


Action was deferred until the next 
Council session on the Secretary- 
General's report on the application 
of the Headquarters Agreement to 
the question of access by representa- 
tives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions to United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


NGO's with Members in Spain 


By 11 votes to 5, with 2 absten- 
tions, the Council revoked a_pre- 
vious decision whereby certain non- 
governmental organizations which 
have legally constituted branches in 
Spain were excluded from consulta- 
tive relationship under Article 71 of 
the Charter. As a result, the fol- 
lowing organizations now have Cate- 
gory B consultative status: Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, 
International Shipping Federation, 
and the Permanent International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresses. 
Earlier, the Council rejected a Polish 
motion to defer action on this mat- 
ter. 


Committee on NGO's 


France, United Kingdom, United 
States, China, U.S.S.R., Uruguay 
and Canada were elected members, 
by secret ballot, of the Council Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations for the 1951. 
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Membership of Functional 
Commissions 


The Council confirmed the nomi- 
nations of the following representa- 
tives on its functional commissions 
who were nominated by _ their 
respective governments. 


Economic, Employment and De- 
velopment Commission: Dr. Cesar 
A. Bunge (Argentina), Dr. Roland 
Wilson (Australia), Vincente Madri- 
gal (Philippines), Dr. Hamdi Oz- 
gurel (Turkey), P. M. Chernyshev 
(U.S.S.R.), Leroy D. Stinebower 
(United States), Dr. Rikard Lang 
(Yugoslavia), 


Fiscal Commission: Dr. Kan Lee 
(China), Jacques Certeux (France), 
R. R. Saksena (India), W. W. Mor- 
ton (United Kingdom). 


Statistical Commission: Herbert 
Marshall (Canada), Einar Cohn 
(Denmark), Mansour Meshaly 


(Egypt), Raymond Rivet (France), 
Miss Carmen Miro (Panama), Jose 
D. Ingles (Philippines), H. Campion 
(United Kingdom). 


Transport) and Communications 
Commission: Othon Alvares_ de 
Araujo Lima (Brazil), V. L. Shvet- 


zov (Byelorussian S.S.R.), Mah- 
moud M. Farid (Egypt), Erling 
Foien (Norway), I. E. Suyazov 


(U.S.S.R.), George P. Baker (United 
State). 

Population Commission: Jacques 
Mertens (Belgium), Germano Jar- 
dim (Brazil), Norman H. Carrier 
(United Kingdom), Dr.  Dolfe 
Vogelnik (Yugoslavia). 


Social Commission: F. H. Rowe 
(Australia), Dr. Josefa Saavedra 
(Bolivia), R. B. Curry (Canada), 
Dr. Yi-Chi Mei (China), Dr. Carlos 
Andrade Marin (Ecuador), Dr. G. 
G. Lotan (Israel), Sir Francis S. 
MacLean (New Zealand), V. M. 
Zonov (U.S.S.R.). 


Commission on Human Rights: 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), Dr. 
Mahmoud Azmi Bey (Egypt), Dr. 
A. Waheed (Pakistan), Mrs. Agda 
Rossel (Sweden), Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (United States), Branko 
Jevromovic (Yugoslavia). 


Commission on the Status of 
Women: Mrs. Elena Mederez de 
Gonzalez (Cuba), Miss Minerva 
Bernardino (Dominican Republic), 
Mme. Marie-Helene Lefaucheux 
(France), Miss R. Ribbius Peletier 
(Netherlands). 


Election of Officers 


Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, was 
re-elected President, and Sir Ram- 
aswami Mudaliar, of India, First 
Vice-President. Jiri Nosek, Czecho- 
slovakia, was elected Second Vice- 
President. They will hold office until 
the first session of 1952. 


Calendar of Conferences for 1951 


By 10 votes (Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Mex- 
ico, Poland, United Kingdom, United 
States, U.S.S.R.) to 5 (Chile, Paki- 
stan, Peru, Philippines, Uruguay), 
with 3 abstentions (China, Iran, 
Sweden), the Council agreed to post- 
pone to its thirteenth session the de- 
cision on the date and place of the 
next session of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press. 


Agenda Committee 


Belgium and Iran were elected as 
new members of the Council’s 
Agenda Committee, to hold office 
until next year’s first regular Coun- 
cil session. The other member of this 
Committee are the President and the 
two Vice-Presidents of the Council. 


Agenda Changes 


Two of the thirty-five items on the 
provisional agenda were deleted, and 
one was deferred to the next Coun- 
cil session. Those deleted were: 
“Second Report of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons,” and “Procedures for a study 
of World Oil Resources.” The item 
deferred was: “Long-term measures 
to promote the Economic Develop- 
ment and Social Progress of Korea.” 


Financial Implications 


A summary of the financial im- 
plications of decisions taken by the 
Council at its twelfth session, as 
drawn up by the Secretary-General, 
indicated that the costs would be 
about $29,000 for the present year. 
The Council took note of the Secre- 
tary-General’s statement on_ this 
matter. 
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Economic and Social Council’s 


Operations to be Reviewed 





HEN establishing its three 
regional economic commis- 
sions in 1947 and 1948—the Eco- 


nomic Commission for Europe, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East and the Economic Com- 
mission of Latin 
America — the 
Economic and So- 
cial Council wrote 
into their terms 
of reference that 
it would make a 
special review of 
their work not 
later than 1951 
“with a view to 
determining 
whether they 
— should be termi- 
nated or continued and, if continued, 
what modifications, if any, should be 
made in their terms of reference.” 
On various other occasions, the 
Council itself and many of its sub- 
sidiary bodies have shown that they 
are keenly aware of the need for re- 
viewing the practical working of the 
international machinery that has 
been set up under the Council since 
1946 in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of Chapters IX and X of the 
Charter of San Francisco. 





Present Organization 


That machinery is of wide scope 
and complex structure. Since its first 
meeting in London, on January 23, 
1946, the Council has set up on a 
standing basis nine functional com- 
missions, with five sub-commissions, 
and three regional economic com- 
missions, besides several special joint 
bodies with other organizations, 
such as the Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements. The General 
Assembly has instituted the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
which reports to the Council. In 
addition, for specific tasks, the Coun- 
cil has used 13 ad hoc committees of 
governmental representatives and nu- 
merous groups of experts, the actual 
appointments of members in the 
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By G. E. Yates 


Secretary of the Economic and Social Council 


latter case usually being made by the 
Secretary-General. 

The Council “initiated negotia- 
tions for the creation of new agencies 
under Article 59 of the Charter on 
three occasions, and called four gen- 
eral international conferences under 
Article 62, besides various meetings 
of experts. During the same period, 
agreements with eleven specialized 
agencies under Article 59 of the 
Charter under which the agencies 
participate in the work of the Coun- 
cil, have been approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and the Council has 
made consultative arrangements un- 
der Article 71 of the Charter with 
no fewer than 205 non-governmental 
organizations, all but ten of them 
international. 

Further, under Article 64, the 
Council has made arrangements with 
the Members of the United Nations 
and with the specialized agencies to 
obtain reports on the steps taken to 
give effect to its own recommenda- 
tions and to those of the General 
Assembly on matters falling within 
the Council’s competence. An ad hoc 
Committee, which reported on this 
subject in December 1949, made a 
number of proposals for greater ef- 
fectiveness of these arrangements. 
(See Document E/1585). 


Scope of Review 


The Council decided at __ its 
eleventh session to expanded the re- 
view of the regional economic com- 
missions previously planned, and ap- 
pointed an ad hoc Committee “to 
undertake, in co-operation with the 
Secretary-General, a comprehensive 
review of the organization and opera- 
tion of the Council and its Commis- 
sions.”” The work falls naturally into 
three main parts: questions affecting 
(i) the Council itself, (ii) its func- 
tional commissions and their sub- 
commissions, and (iii) the regional 
economic commissions. They are, 
however, interlocked, and the mem- 
bers have made it clear that their rec- 
ommendations will be an integrated 
set, the smooth functioning and ef- 





fectiveness of the machinery as a 
whole being kept constantly in mind. 


Questions Concerning Council 


The preliminary papers already 
transmitted to the Committee by a 
number of Member states, as well as 
by the Secretary-General, indicate 
some of the topics which are likely 
to receive the closest attention. These 
include provisions for better work- 
ing conditions during the Council’s 
own sessions, such as:  arrange- 
ments to facilitate and assure the 
attendance of high level representa- 
tives of Member states; provisions 
to engage members of the Council 
and the other Member states of the 
United Nations more closely in the 
implementation of the Council’s rec- 
Ommendations; the most effective 
mobilization of technical and expert 
advice on the subjects before the 
Council; the question of streamlining 
the organizational structure so as to 
cut out unnecessary duplication of 
discussion thus effecting economies 
where possible, and generally scuring 
greater concentration of effort. 

In this process, the arrangements 
would be designed to maximize the 
co-operation of the specialized agen- 
cies, and also to take advantage 


of the consultative arrangements 
with non-governmental organiza- 


tions. The importance of stability 
in the pattern of international activi- 
ties, and especially in the interna- 
tional calendar of conferences, will 
be borne in mind at the same time. 

Translated into organizational 
terms, some Council members would 
prefer more frequent sessions of the 
Council and its main committees 
(“continuous” or “frequent”  ses- 
sions). Here, the range of sugges- 
tions extends from a relatively simple 
one that the main Committees of the 
Whole should be enabled to meet be- 
tween sessions to proposals based 
on an analogy drawn between the 
Economic and Social Council and 
the Security Council. This would 
mean that the Council itself would 
meet, not at set intervals, but when- 
ever this was warranted by the accu- 
mulation of business. The analogy be- 
tween the two Councils in this re- 
spect is of course not complete: the 
role of the Security Council demands 
that it should meet frequently at short 
notice to handle emergency situa- 
tions, whereas the bulk of the work 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil requires extensive preparation of 
material. All suggestions put for- 
ward emphasize, in One form or an- 
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other, the importance of this prepara- 
tory work. 

Another suggestion which will be 
discussed is the possibility of arrang- 
ing Council agenda so as to con- 
centrate its attention for a relatively 
short period on one important sub- 
ject or sector of the work—for in- 
stance, the financing of economic 
development, or questions of the 
welfare of mothers and children 
thus enabling the appropriate Min- 
isters from Member states and other 
high level authorities to attend that 
part of the session. 

Another group of questions cen- 
tres round the best methods of pre- 
paring different kinds of work for 
the Council. These are conveniently 
discussed in connection with the role 
of the functional commissions. 





Functional Commissions 


When the Council established the 
main features of its present ma- 
chinery in 1946, great stress was laid, 
inter alia, on the role of its func- 
tional commissions as advisory or- 
gans responsible for preparing the 
Council’s work. As regards their 
composition (with one exception, 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
which consists of government repre- 
sentatives), the Council adopted a 
studied formula, which was a com- 
promise between the conception of 
membership consisting of govern- 
ment representatives and of member- 
ship consisting of persons who would 
give advice in a personal or pro- 
fessional capacity. 

Under this formula, the Council, 
by a secret ballot, elects a specified 
number of Member governments for 
each commission. After consultation 
with the Secretary-General “with a 
view to securing a balanced repre- 
sentation in the various fields cov- 
ered by the commissions,” these gov- 
ernments are entitled to nominate 
representatives. The representatives 
are then finally nominated by the 
governments and confirmed by the 
Council. The members of sub-com- 
missions are appointed as individuals 
in an expert capacity. 

Some difference of attitude re- 
garding the effectiveness of these 
measures has been shown among the 
members of the Council. Some have 
expressed general satisfaction, or 
satisfaction in regard to particular 
commissions, while others have in- 
dicated some disappointment with 
some of the results achieved by 
this method. Alternative methods 
of preparing work —already in 
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use to a certain extent — are: the 
use of ad hoc committees of govern- 
ment representatives, such as the 
ad hoc Committee on Statelessness 
and Related Problems, which would 
be dissolved when the particular job 
was completed; the freeing of the 
departments of the Secretariat so that 
they can devote a greater proportion 
of their effort to this and other sub- 
stantive work; and the use of groups 
of experts assembled to study specific 
questions, such as the group of ex- 
perts which produced a report on 
full employment last year. All these 
methods have their place, and while 
the role of the Secretariat is naturally 
basic in all of them, considerable 
divergence of view is possible as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
other methods. On the whole, it 
seems likely that the Committee will 
recommend that the more frequent 
use of these methods should be 
explored. 

The resultant situation in terms 
of the functional commissions will 
require much consideration in the 
Committee. At present, while some 
members have indicated in their pre- 
liminary papers that they would be 
prepared to contemplate the replace- 
ment of many of the functional com- 
missions in their present form, others 
wish to keep the present set-up, while 
modifying its operation in detail. 
The Committee has indicated that 
it will review the achievements and 
role of each functional commission 
individually, and, on its direction, 
papers have been prepared by the 
Secretariat to facilitate this process. 
(See Document E./AC.34/5 and 
addenda). 


Regional Economic Commissions 


As for regional economic com- 
missions, the General Assembly ex- 
pressed the opinion at its fifth reg- 
ular session that the regional eco- 
nomic commissions should be main- 
tained, although their organization 
and terms of reference might have 
to be revised. 

There are, however, many impor- 
tant questions still to be considered 
in this field—for instance, in con- 
nection with the role of the com- 
missions and their secretariats in the 
technical assistance programs. 

The documents already submitted 
by Member states show that two 
particular issues will also come up 
for consideration. The first is the 
question of the establishment of a 
Regional Economic Commission for 
the Middle East. which has been 


in suspense On account of difficulties, 
chiefly of a political nature, since an 
ad hoc Committtee of the Council 
reported on its possible establish- 
ment and terms of reference in June 
1948. The second is the question 
of the appropriate relationship be- 
tween the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council. 

In addition, each of the three 
existing regional economic commis- 
sions has arranged to consider the 
subject at its regular session this year. 
Their comments will be before the 
ad hoc Committee before it makes 
its own recommendations. 


Sessions of the Committee 


The ad hoc Committee consists of 
the President of the Council, Am- 
bassador Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile, as Chairman, and the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Brazil, China, 
France, India, U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. It 
held a preliminary meeting in De- 
cember 1950 in order to consider 
its plan of work. Its main session 
was scheduled to start on April 9, 
at Lake Success, and it is expected 
that this session will be chiefly con- 
cerned with general question touch- 
ing the Council itself and the func- 
tional commissions, Later, the Com- 
mittee will hold a second session 
mainly concerned with the work of 
the regional economic commissions. 
The date of this session will be 
settled at the first session of the Com- 
mittee, and it will be closely followed 
by sittings at which the report as a 
whole will be finalized. The Commit- 
tee has to report to the thirteenth 
session of the Council at Geneva in 
the summer of 1951, and it is prob- 
able that there will be further impor- 
tant discussions in the Council itself 
at the stage of decision. 

The preliminary statements already 
transmitted to the Committee show 
that the Members approach the work 
of the Committee with the attitude 
that all the machinery of the Coun- 
cil must be reviewed and tested as 
a means to an end, namely, “the 
creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations,” as laid down in the 
Charter. It may be expected, there- 
fore, that the work of the Commit- 
tee will throw much light on the 
essential factors in the effective func- 
tioning of international organization 
in the economic and social fields, 
and that it will lead to many prac- 
tical improvements, 
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Redrafting the 
Human Rights Covenant 


By Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Chairman of the Human Rights Commission 


N response to the resolution of the 

General Assembly adopted De- 
cember 4, 1951, the Economic and 
Social Council adopted a resolution 
in Santiago February 23, 1951, re- 
questing the Commission on Human 
Rights to submit a revised draft of 
the Covenant to the Council for its 
review at its next session scheduled 
for July or August, 1951. 

The General Assembly requested 
that the Commission on Human 
Rights continue to give priority to its 
work looking toward the comple- 
tion of a first Covenant in order that 
the General Assembly may have 
before it at its next session in 1951, 
a revised draft of the preliminary 
Covenant. 

The General Assembly also rec- 
ommended that after revising the 
first eighteen Articles, provisions 
must be included in the first Coven- 
ant on economic, social and cultural 
rights and asked the Commission on 
Human Rights to proceed with the 
question of providing in the Coven- 
ant, or in separate protocols, for the 
receipt and examination of petitions 
from individuals and organizations 
with respect to alleged violations of 
the Covenant. 

The next meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights is going to 
be held in Geneva on April 16, 1951, 
for a five-week period and the task 
before it is a very heavy one if it is 
to carry out the mandates given it by 
the General Assembly and reiterated 
by the Economic and Social Council 
at its last meeting. 

It is quite evident that if anything 
is to be done on economic, social 
and cultural rights there must be 
close co-operation with the special- 
ized agencies where those agencies 
have interests in these fields. There- 
fore a resolution was adopted by the 
General Assembly calling for the 
co-operation of specialized agencies 
with the Commission on Human 
Rights, and the Economic and Social 
Council has invited those agencies to 
send representatives to this coming 
session of the Commission. 

There will be careful examination 
of just how the Commission on Hu- 
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man Rights should give expression 
to these economic, social and cul- 
tural rights in the Covenant and then 
as to how the specialized agencies 
can help to actively implement these 
rights in countries all over the world 
where as yet there is great variety 
in the standards of living and in the 
development of such rights. Much 
depends also on the economic status 
of governments in the implementa- 
tion of economic, social and cultural 
rights. 

The United States has a further 
concern in that the General Assembly 
agreed that further study should be 
made on the inclusion of a federal- 
state clause. The United States Dele- 
gation feels strongly that if we hope 
to have the United States Senate 
consider favorably the ratification of 
this first Covenant that clause must 
be included. The Delegation is aware 
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of the feeling as expressed by some 
of the non-federated countries, but 
it is obliged to take into considera- 
tion the importance of ratification 
by the nations that live under federal 
type of government and therefore to 
make an effort to have this clause 
adopted. 

The question of petition by indi- 
viduals is one that has long been of 
concern to the members of the Com- 
mission. Just how those petitions 
can be considered is still a matter 
of debate since the machinery has 
never been set up for any kind of 
action on complaints of violation of 
human rights, and whatever machin- 
ery is set up will be totally untried. 
There is a great deal of pressure, 
however, for arrangements to be 
made in the case of individual peti- 
tions so that that should be one of 
the subjects taken up by the Com- 
mission at its next session. 
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Main Tasks of Seventh Session 


of Human Rights Commission 





Heavy Program for Geneva Meetings 
& . c 


HE main task before the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, meet- 
ing at Geneva on April 16 for its 
seventh session, is to re-draft the pro- 
posed Covenant on Human Rights 
and Measures of Implementation. 
The session will be opened by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who has been 
re-elected Commission chairman 
every year since its inception in 
1946. The countries represented on 
the Commission are: Australia, Chile, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, India, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 
In taking up once more the work 
of redrafting the Covenant, the Com- 
mission will be guided by the policy 
directives of the Assembly last De- 
cember. It will have to expand the 
scope of the first 18 articles on 
fundamental civic and personal rights 
and write them in a more precise 
language, taking into consideration 
the views expressed at the fifth ses- 
sion of the Assembly, and_ the 
eleventh and twelfth sessions of the 
Council. 


New Rights 


It will also include in the Draft 
“a clear expression of economic, 
social and cultural rights in a man- 
ner which relates them to the civic 
and political freedoms proclaimed 
by the draft Covenant,” and an ex- 
plicit recognition of equality of men 
and women in related rights. In this 
task, the Commission will obtain the 
cooperation of other organs of the 
United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies. 

As regards measures necessary to 
enforce the implementation of the 
Covenant by signatory states, the 
Commission’s first draft provided 
for a permanent fact-finding commit- 
tee of seven members, to be known 
as the “Human Rights Committee.” 
These proposals did not grant the 
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right of petition against alleged viola- 
tions of human rights to individuals 
and non-governmental organizations, 
but merely laid down the procedure 
of complaints on a. state-to-state 
basis. The Assembly, however, asked 
the Commission to consider provi- 
sions, to be inserted in the draft 
Covenant or in separate protocols, 
for receiving and examining petitions 
from individuals and organizations 
as well. The Commission is to do this 
in the light of various proposals 
submitted to the Third (Social, Cul- 
tural and Humanitarian) Committee 
at the fifth session. These included an 
Uruguayan proposal to create the 
office of a United Nations high com- 
missioner or attorney-general to 
supervise the application of the Cove- 
nant. 

The Commission will also have to 
study a “federal state” article, and 
to prepare for consideration of the 
next session of the General Assembly 
recommendations “which will have 
as their purpose the securing of the 
maximum extension of the Covenant 
to the constituent units of federal 
states, and the meeting of the con- 
stitutional problems of the federal 
states.” 

On the applicability of the Cove- 
nant to non-self-governing, colonial 
or Trust Territories, the Assembly 
has given a definite mandate to the 
Commission to write into the Cove- 
nant the following article “The pro- 
visions of the present Covenant shall 
extend to or be applicable equally to 
a signatory metropolitan state, and 
to all the territories, be they non- 
self-governing, Trust, or colonial ter- 
ritories which are being administered 
or governed by such metropolitan 
state.” 


Right to Self-Determination 


The Commission’s agenda includes 
a separate item on another basic 
human right: the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination. The 


Assembly at its fifth session desired 
that the Commission study ways and 
means of ensuring this right, and sub- 
mit recommendations for considera- 
tion at the 1951 Assembly session. 

Point eight of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s 20-year Program for achieving 
peace through the United Nations 
called for “Vigorous and continued 
development of the work of the 
United Nations for wider observance 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedom throughout the world.” The 
General Assembly resolution on the 
program requested the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations to give 
consideration to points with which 
they are concerned. The Economic 
and Social Council requested its com- 
petent subsidiary bodies to consider 
the memorandum in the light of the 
Assembly resolution. 


Annual Reports 


Since Member states have pledged 
themselves under the Charter to take 
joint and separate action for the 
achievement, among other things, of 
“universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights,” and since 
the United Nations have proclaimed 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, would it be desirable to ask 
Member states of the United Nations 
to submit to the Secretary-Generai 
annual reports on the manner in 
which respect for and the promotion 
of human rights have been assured 
by them? A proposal to this effect 
was first made by the Representative 
of France at the Commission’s last 
session. After amendments, the Com- 
mission decided to forward a resolu- 
tion to the Economic and Social 
Council which would request Mem- 
ber states to agree to send such an- 
nual reports, in particular with a 
view to the preparation of the Year- 
book on Human Rights. After dis- 
cussion at its eleventh session, the 
Council referred the matter to the 
Commission for reconsideration in 
the light of the discussion, and of 
the draft resolution submitted by 
France and India which would ask 
the Commission to draw up a scheme 
providing for the compilation by 
Member states of annual reports. 

Should the essential rights of the 
child to have a happy childhood, and 
to have the opportunity to grow up 
to enjoy for his own good and for 
the good of others the fundamental 
rights and freedoms, be recognized 
and proclaimed by the United Na- 
tions in the form of a Declaration of 
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the Rights of the Child? This ques- 
tion has been before the Social Com- 
mission since 1946. At its sixth ses- 
sion (April-May 1950) the Social 
Commission forwarded to the Coun- 
cil the Draft prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General, and recommended that 
the Commission on Human Rights 
be requested to make observations on 
it with a view to its approval by the 
General Assembly. The Council re- 
ferred the Draft to the Commission, 
without taking any decision concerr- 
ing its title and substance. The Com- 
mission has been requested to make 
whatever observations it may wish 
on the principle and the contents of 
the Draft Declaration. 


Other Items 


There are a number of items which 
were considered by the Commission 
at its last session, but deferred to the 
present session. Among these are: 
old age rights; freedom to choose a 
spouse; the proposal to establish an 
international court of human rights; 
continuing validity of treaties and 
declarations concerning minorities; 
and communications concerning hu- 
man rights. 

The question of the welfare of the 
aged and a draft declaration of old 
age rights was first considered at the 
third session of the Assembly which 
decided to forward to the Economic 
and Social Council a draft declara- 
tion submitted by the representative 
of Argentine. The Council asked the 
Secretary-General to prepare a sum- 
marized documentation in collabora- 
tion with the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), and to submit it 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
and the Social Commission. In view 
of the scarcity of documentation on 
this subject, the Social Commission 
recommended that the Secretary- 
General initiate a program of re- 
search, study and action to promote 
the welfare of aged persons. This was 
endorsed by the Council. The Com- 
mission on Human Rights will con- 
sider the matter in the light of this 
resolution and the preliminary report 
of the Secretary-General. The Secre- 
tariat has already initiated prelimi- 
nary consultations with some of the 
specialized agencies with a view to 
planning the program of research, 
study and action envisaged in the 
Council’s_ resolution. 

The problem of discriminatory 
legislation with regard to mixed mar- 
riages, restrictions on the freedom to 
choose a spouse, and legislative pro- 
visions denying a woman the right to 
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leave her country and reside with her 
husband was first considered by the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
seventh session on the basis of the 
report of the second session of the 
Commission on the Status of Woman. 
Deploring these restrictive measures, 
the Council forwarded the report to 
the Commission on Human Rights 
together with a Chilean draft resolu- 
tion which recommended, among 
other things, that Member states 
endeavor to bring their legislation 
into line with the principle of free- 
dom to choose a spouse, and recog- 
nize the right of the contracting part- 
ners to leave their country of origin 
and reside with their spouses in an- 
other. The Council also forwarded 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
a Soviet Union draft resolution which 
condemned the “racist practice of 
forbidding mixed marriages between 
persons having the same citizenship, 
but differing as to color, race, nation- 
ality, or religion.” 

At the Council’s ninth session 
(July-August, 1949), the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. submitted an- 
other draft resolution which would 
instruct the Commission on_ the 
Status of Women to examine mea- 
sures for abolishing the practice “that 
now prevails (e.g. in the United States 
of America and the United King- 
dom)” of forbidding or restricting 
mixed marriages between persons of 
the same nationality, and for remov- 
ing the unequal status of women in 
marriage (choice of domicile and 
profession, opportunities for occupy- 
ing certain posts, divorce conditions, 
etc.). This draft resolution, together 
with draft amendments proposed by 
Chile and Lebanon, was also trans- 
mitted to the Commission on Human 
Rights. The Commission will also 
have before it the Secretary-General’s 
report “Civil Liberties for Women” 
which he submitted to the fifth ses- 
sion of the Commission on the Status 
of Women, and which also contains 
replies received from some govern- 
ments and non-governmental organi- 
zations to the question: “Do men and 
women have free choice to marry any 
spouse regardless of nationality, race, 
religion or political affiliations?” 


International Tribunal 


The proposal to set up an inter- 
national tribunal for the implemen- 
tation of human rights was first sub- 
mitted to the Commission at its very 
first session by the representaive of 
Australia. The Australian representa- 
tive raised the matter when the Com- 





mission considered measures of im- 
plementation of human rights. The 
Commission, however, did not take 
any specific action on the suggestion. 
The question is now before the sev- 
enth session. 

Are the old treaties and declara- 
tions relating to international obliga- 
tions to combat discrimination and 
to protect minorities, contained in a 
document of the League of Nations, 
still valid, now that the guarantees 
given by the League of Nations do 
not exist any more? At its sixth 
session (February-March, 1948) the 
Council had asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare a study on the 
matter. This is being submitted to 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

Although the Commission has no 
power to take action in regard to any 
complaints made by individuals or 
groups alleging violations of human 
rights, still such communications are 
brought to its attention under a pro- 
cedure laid down by the Economic 
and Social Council. For each session 
the Secretary-General compiles a con- 
fidential list of such communications 
which is submitted to the Commis- 
sion at private meetings. The identity 
of the authors of these communica- 
tions is kept secret except where they 
themselves do not object to its being 
divulged. Each Member state is 
furnished with a copy of any com- 
munications concerning human rights 
relating to that state or to any of its 
territories. The replies received from 
governments are submitted to the 
Commission in summary form or in 
full, according to the wishes of each 
government. 


Yearbook 


The United Nations Yearbook on 
Human Rights, a record of interna- 
tional and national developments 
concerning human rights, will in 
future contain a compilation concern- 
ing the application and the evolution 
in as many countries as possible of 
one of the rights or a group of closely 
related rights contained in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
In adopting this resolution at its last 
session, the Council asked the Sec- 
retary-General to draw up a plan for 
the consideration of the Commission 
indicating, for a number of years 
ahead, which rights or groups of 
rights should be treated each year. 
The Secretary-General’s plan lists 
the rights for each year up to 1955. 
This will be considered by the Com- 
mission. 
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The Price of Peace 





Sir B. N. Rau 


Permanent Representative of India to the 
United Nations 


T has become a commonplace in 

these days to say that war is not 
inevitable and so often has this been 
said that there is some danger of our 
falling into the opposite error of 
imagining that peace is a matter 
of course. In actual fact, peace is 
something that we have to work for 
constantly; it does not maintain it- 
self; it has to be 
maintained by the 
efforts of all of 
us. And, as I have 
often said, just as 
in a time of war, 
no sacrifice is 
courited too great 
for victory, so in 
a time of peace, 
we should be pre- 
pared to make 
every possible ef- 
fort for its pres- 
ervation on honorable terms. This 
may be called idealism; but the real- 
ists have had their own way for a 
long time and do not seem too happy 
with the result. 

Most of the people whom I have 
had the privilege of meeting during 
recent months have associated India 
with Peace. This is natural and in- 
deed inevitable, because India pro- 
duced the greatest Apostle of Peace 
of modern times—Mahatma Gandhi; 
and although he died more than two 
years ago, he is one of those for 
whom there is no such thing as 
death. On the first of October last, 
some of us in New York were cele- 
brating his birthday and on that 
occasion I related certain incidents 
of his life which might be of interest 
to a wider audience and which | 
shall, therefore, take the liberty of 
repeating here. 

Towards the end of August, 1947, 
I was on my way to Burma to help 
in the framing of her new Constitu- 
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An Appraisal by United Nations Figures 


The statements by Sir B. N. 
Rau and General Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo which appear in this issue 
of the BULLETIN are the texts of 
radio addresses delivered by them 
in a series on “The Price of 


Peace,” produced by the United 


Nations radio as part of its 
“Memo from Lake Success” and 
broadcast throughout the world 
by various national radio net- 
works. The BULLETIN will print 
other texts in this series. 





tion, and I stopped for a couple of 
days in Calcutta en route. The 
Mahatma was also there at the time; 
it was a period of general Hindu- 
Moslem tension, but Calcutta itself 
was comparatively quiet; so I asked 
the Head of the Police whether the 
peace that reigned in the city was 
in any manner due to the presence 
of Gandhi. He replied, “Oh, no— 
that is due to a multitude of other 
causes—chiefly the efficiency of the 
police. One man cannot bring peace 
to a whole city.” I congratulated 
the police and continued my journey 
to Rangoon. About the first week 
of September, I was again in Cal- 
cutta on my return journey and 
again there was complete peace in 
the city. But there had been grave 
events during the interval. In fact, 
on August 31, there had been a seri- 
ous disturbance, the very house in 
which the Mahatma was living being 
attacked and he himself narrowly 
escaping injury. Next day, he started 
a fast—a fast unto death unless the 
warring communities came to their 
senses and promised to behave them- 
selves. The fast lasted 73 hours; 
but during this period, leaders of 
all communities—Hindu, Moslem, 
Christian—and of all organizations, 
merchants, shop-keepers, workers, 
—came to his bedside and signed a 
pledge that there would be no more 
communal trouble either in Calcutta 


(Continued on page 405) 


Brig.-Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


Foreign Secretary of the Philippines 


OREA has shown us that the 

price of peace can be very high. 
Peace can be terribly costly in terms 
of money, effort, time, and, more 
precious than all these combined, 
human life. 

“Blood, sweat and tears” — that 
was the price exacted by two world 
wars for peace. 
Twice in a single 
generation, the 
free world paid 
the price. Today 
it is being asked 
for the third time, 
and again the free 
world has risen 
to the challenge. 
Through the Unit- 
ed Nations, notice 
has been served 
in Korea that ag- 
gression shall not be committed with 
impunity, that the freedom of nations 
shall not be abrogated by force, that 
the rule of law laid down by the 
Charter shall be enforced by peaceful 
means whenever possible, by right- 
eous force whenever necessary. 

Peace is priceless, but we do not 
subscribe to the craven motto, “Peace 
at any price.” We reject this principle 
for two reasons. It is not only 
immoral; it is also impractical. Tol- 
erance of aggression, as recent history 
has shown, is not only wrong; it does 
not even pay. By tolerating aggres- 
sion, we help bring about the very 
thing we fear and seek to avoid— 
war—under conditions and at a time 
most favorable to the enemy of peace. 

We value peace, but above peace 
we place freedom, and with freedom 
justice, honor and the fundamental, 
the inalienable rights of man. We 
reject the peace of the slave, the 
peace imposed by the tyrant, the 
peace of the police state. 

That is why we are at war in 
Korea. Because we love peace but 

(Continued on page 406) 
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United Nations Postal Service 
To Operate Later This Year 





Organization Will Issue Its Own Series of Stamps 


N a few months mails all over the 

world will carry letters bearing 
the United Nations’ own stamp and 
postage mark. This will result from 
the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Postal Administration, under 
which the Organization is to issue 
its own postage stamps. The postal 
service, now in the final stages of 
preparation, is expected to begin this 
summer or early autumn. 

Planning for such an administra- 
tion began four years ago, and in 
1948 in Paris, the idea of the United 
Nations having its own postal ad- 
ministration was approved in prin- 
ciple by the General Assembly. Last 
November the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary-General to set up a United 
Nations Postal Administration and 
to sign a postal agreement between 
the United Nations and the United 
States Government. Under _ this 
agreement the United States Post 
Office Department is to operate the 
United Nations Post Office at the 
Permanent Headquarters in New 


York City, with the United Nations 
supplying 


Postal Administration 
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stamps to the post office free of 
charge. These will be valid for 
postage only on mail handed in at 
the Permanent Headquarters which 
will be postmarked “United Nations, 
New York.” 

The special Postal Agreement was 
signed by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie and Warren R. Austin, chief 
United States representative to the 
United Nations, at a small ceremony 
held at the Permanent Headquarters 
on March 28. Mr. Jesse Donaldson, 
United States Postmaster-General, 
signed on behalf of the United 
States. 

The Agreement also provides for 
a separate agency for the sale of 
United Nations stamps for philatelic 
purposes. Revenue from such sales 
is estimated to be about $300,000 
during the first year of operations 
and will be retained by the Organi- 





zation. Operating expenses for the 
Postal Administration will be ap- 
proximately $83,000 for the first 
year. 

Mr. Lie, in signing the Agree- 


ment, expressed appreciation for the 
co-operation and assistance given by 
the United States Government and 
the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Agreement represented a 
further step in the growth of the 
United Nations, said Mr. Austin. 
The postal service would, he _ be- 
lieved, bring to peoples everywhere 
“a greater realization of the vitality 
of the United Nations and the ef- 
ficacy of peoples from many lands 
working together on a formula for 
peace.” It also provided further evi- 
dence of the permanence of the 
United Nations and of its ability to 
assume long-range responsibilities. 

Speaking for the United States 
Post Office Department, Mr. Donald- 
son said the Agreement forged an- 
other link in the universal chain of 
postal establishments. It would help 
to cement the ties of goodwill, cul- 
ture, education and democracy 
among the peoples of the world and 
his department assured the United 
Nations of its support in making the 
scheme a success. 


THE POSTAL AGREEMENT between the United Nations and the United States Government was 


signed at United Nations Permanent Headquarters on March 28. 


Seated (left to right) are: 


Mr. Albert Goldman, Postmaster of New York City; Ambassador Warren Austin, chief United 
States representative to the United Nations; Mr. Trygve Lie; Mr. Jesse Donaldson, United States 
Postmaster General; and Mr. Bertil Renborg, chief of the United Nations Postal Administration. 


Standing directly behind Ambassador 


Austin 


is Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 


General of the Department of Public Information of the United Nations. 
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Present plans call for United Na- 
tions stamps in eleven regular de- 
nominations, ranging from one cent 
to one dollar. There will also be an 
air mail series of four stamps with 
a face value of from six cents to 25 
cents. Final approval of the designs 
will be given soon by a four-member 
committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General. This Committee, 
headed by the representative of the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Shamaldharee 
Lall, Assistant Secretary-General of 
the Department of Conference and 
General Services, includes Mr. 
Ruben Dussaut, Counselor of the 
Argentine Permanent Delegation to 
the United Nations, Mr. Jean Carlu, 
well-known French artist, and Mr. 
Bernard Davis, a leading philatelic 
expert and founder and director of 
the National Philatelic Museum in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Robert E. Fellers, 
Assistant Executive Director, Bureau 
of Finance, of the United States Post 
Office Department, will participate 
in the work of the Committee in an 
advisory capacity. Mr. Byron Price, 
Assistant Secretary-General of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services, 
and Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Department 
of Public Information will also take 


part in the Committee’s work. Addi- 
tional qualified persons may be in- 
vited to assist the Committee if re- 
quired. 


International Contest 


At a later stage it is planned to 
hold an international contest for the 
design of additional United Nations 
stamps. Member governments have 
been asked to furnish names of lead- 
ing artists who would be willing to 
submit designs. 

Bertil A. Renborg, of Sweden, a 
senior Secretariat official and for- 
merly principal secretary of the 
United Nations Commission on 
Korea, is the chief of the Postal Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Renborg  em- 
phasized to the BULLETIN the im- 
portance of the postal service—the 
first to be instituted by any interna- 
tional organization. Wide interest, 
he said, had already been aroused 
and inquiries from collectors and 
philatelic organizations have been 
coming in from different parts of 
the world. 

“Naturally, it is expected that con- 
siderable revenue will be derived 
from the sale of the stamps,” said 
Mr. Renborg. “But we do not wish 
to place undue emphasis on the 


financial aspects of the plan. The 
United Nations feels that by issuing 
its own stamps it will contribute to a 
wider dissemination of information 
about the United Nations and an 
increasing ‘awareness’ of the Organi- 
zation in distant parts of the world. 
The lively interest already shown by 
philatelists everywhere proves what 
a valuable role United Nations 
stamps can play in this respect.” 


Discussing the actual working of 
the Postal Administration, Mr. Ren- 
borg said that while delegates, mem- 
bers of the Secretariat and anyone 
who had business to transact in the 
Permanent Headquarters would be 
able to purchase stamps and mail let- 
ters, it would not be possible for any- 
one “simply to walk in from the 
street” and use the facilities as an 
ordinary post office. Special regula- 
tions will govern mail-order sales of 
stamps to philatelists and further in- 
formation on this question will be is- 
sued in due course. 

Mr. Renborg said that informa- 
tion as to the designs, color and 
other technical details of the stamps 
would be disclosed following the 
final decisions of the special com- 
mittee, expected in the next few 
weeks. 


Danish Hospital Ship Jutlandia Aids United Nations Forces 


Officers inspect an operating table on the former trans-Atlantic liner 
which has been converted into a modern, floating hospital for United 


Nations service. 
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Teamwork of Forces 


In Korea Lauded 


Report on Unifted Command Operations 


LL ranks of the international 
force fighting in Korea are 
covering themselves with distinction, 
General Douglas MacArthur de- 
clares in his sixteenth report on the 
operations of the United Nations 
Command. Especially commending 
the outstanding teamwork of the 
three services, he adds, “Our suc- 
cesses are in great part due to the 
smooth synchronization of the power 
of the three arms. This, indeed, is 
the most vital factor in modern war.” 
General MacArthur’s fifteenth and 
sixteenth reports, dealing with opera- 
tions during February, were trans- 
mitted to the Security Council on 
March 23. 

[he report on the first half of the 
month says that the Command's 
strategic plans to cope with the new 
situation caused by communist 
China’s entry into the war con- 
tinued to produce desired results. 

“By breaking contact with the 
enemy,” it states, “and rapidly with- 
drawing to the south when our ad- 
vance of November 24 exposed the 
secret build-up of communist Chi- 
nese forces in the forward battle area 
south of the Yalu River, the enemy, 
following in pursuit, was forced to 
extend his lines of supply over 300 
miles. 

“Each mile of this forward ex- 
tension rendered him _ increasingly 
vulnerable to air attack, expanded 
correspondingly our power by ma- 
neuver to overcome the handicap of 
numerically superior ground forces 
and terrain favorable to the enemy 
tactic of infiltration, and reduced 
proportionately our own_ logistical 
difficulties. 

“Resulting from this more favor- 
able balance, our air and ground 
forces have inflicted losses upon the 
enemy reaching major proportions, 
kept him off balance, and denied 
him any extended enjoyment of the 
tactical initiative. 

“Of possibly greater significance 
during this period has been the ex- 
ploding of the myth, built up by 
enemy propaganda, of the _ in- 
vincibility of communist military 
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power and the clear demonstration 
that the allied soldier crusading for 
freedom is more than a match for 
the communist soldier fighting to 
serve neither ideal nor spiritual pur- 
pose.” 


Tribute to Forces 


In a tribute to the teamwork of 
the United Nations forces, General 
MacArthur declares: “Our opera- 
tions have been characterized by a 
most complete and effective co-ordi- 
nation of the combined arms—land, 
sea, and air—and an integration of 
the units of the several nationalities 
involved, spiritually and physically, 
with few parallels in military his- 
tory. It is in every respect a unified 
command of high morale’ and 
marked battle efficiency, with every 
unit and individual invincibly bound 
together by a singleness of high pur- 
pose.” 


General MacArthur recalls that, 
on February 13, he had stated, after 
a visit to the western sector, that 
the future of Korea continued to be 
“largely dependent upon _interna- 
tional considerations and decisions 
not yet known here.” Meanwhile, 
the Command was doing everything 
that could reasonably be expected 
of it. 

In evaluating the Command's tacti- 
cal successes, the statement had 
stressed the enemy’s potential for 
reinforcement and resupply, and 
added that “we must not fall into 
the error of evaluating such tactical 
successes as decisively leading to the 
enemy’s defeat just as many erred 
in assessing our strategic withdrawals 
in the face of communist China’s 
commitment to war as a decisive de- 
feat inflicted upon us.” 


Crossing of Parallel 


in that statement, General Mac- 
Arthur had referred thus to the 
crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel: 


“The concept advanced by some 
that we should establish a line across 
Korea and enter into positional war- 
fare is wholly unrealistic and illusory. 
It fails completely to take into ac- 
count the length of such a line at 
the narrowest lateral, the rugged 


CLUSTER OF BARRACKS being bombed by United Nations plane. Parachutes are used to 
slow the bombs and give the aircraft time to leave the area. 
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terrain which is involved, and the 
relatively small force which could be 
committed to the purpose. The at- 
tempt to engage in such strategy 
would ensure destruction of our 
forces piecemeal. 

“Talk of crossing the thirty-eighth 
parallel at the present stage of the 
campaign except by scattered patrol 
action incidental to the tactical situa- 
tion is purely academic. From a mil- 
itary standpoint, we must materially 
reduce the existing superiority of 
our Chinese communist enemy en- 
gaging with impunity in undeclared 
war against us—with the unpre- 
cedented military advantage of sanc- 
tuary protection upon Chinese soil 
for his military potential against our 
counter-attack—before we can seri- 
ously consider conducting major 
operations north of that geographic 
line.” 

Meanwhile, the statement went on, 
terrific losses continued to be in- 
flicted on the enemy. 


Location of Front Lines 


By the middle of February, front 
lines ran generally from Inchon, on 
the west coast, to Seoul, southeast 
to Kwanju, east to the Han River 
below Yangpyong, east to Wonju or 


north thereof, northeast to Kanp- 
yong, and thence to Chumunjin on 
the east coast. 

During the second half of the 
month, enemy forces, stubbornly 
resisting a vigorous United Nations 
offensive, were pushed northward 
seven to sixteen miles on a 90-mile 
front extending from Seoul to 
Chongson. The enemy, says General 
MacArthur, employed large numbers 
of his tactical reserves, particularly 
in the Seoul-Hoengsong area. How- 
ever, this move was not only un- 
successful, but resulted in tremendous 
losses both in men and materiel. 


“In this action,” the report adds, 
“the enemy’s Han River bridgehead 
between Seoul and Yangpyong was 
eliminated, and he had been forced 
to relinquish his deep salient be- 
tween Wonju and Chongson by 
February 25. As a result, United 
Nations lines are now relatively 
straight and unbroken over the entire 
front.” 

Front lines at the end of the 
month ran northeast from Inchon to 
the Han River, along the Han to 
Yangpyong, east to Hoengsong and 
Chongson, and thence northeast to 
Kangnung. 

In conclusion, General MacArthur 
expresses entire satisfaction with the 


LOW OVER WONJU, crewmen aboard a flying boxcar await an opportunity to seize a crated 
gun and unfoul tangled lines to permit the box to drop to troops below. 
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situation at the front “where the 
enemy has suffered a tactical reverse 
of measurable proportion.” 

“His losses,” he says, “have been 
among the bloodiest of modern 
times. As these are from commu- 
nist China’s finest troops, it will be 
difficult adequately to replace them.” 

The enemy was finding fighting 
350 miles from his base entirely dif- 
ferent from having a sanctuary in 
his immediate rear, with United Na- 
tions air and naval forces “practically 
zeroed out.” He was paying now 
for the illusion that he had decisively 
defeated those forces. 

“Our strategic plan, notwithstand- 
ing the enemy’s great numerical 
superiority,” declares General Mac- 
Arthur, “is indeed working well, and 
I have just directed a resumption of 
the initiative of our forces.” 


Refugees 


During the first half of February, 
the flow of refugees in the forward 
areas was negligible, as was the con- 
trolled movement of refugees. Such 
movement was permitted, but, in 
general, regulations issued by the 
United Nations Command held the 
local population in their home com- 
munities. It was necessary to con- 
tinue this control during the second 
half of the month. 

The return of refugees to their 
home communities was permitted 
whenever practicable, but military 
operations and the condition of the 
liberated areas precluded a mass 
movement of refugees to the north. 

Although some cases of sickness 
were reported, there was no general 
outbreak of disease of epidemic pro- 
portion in the areas under control 
of the United Nations forces. 

Since it was of vital importance 
that relief supplies continued to flow 
into Korea in order to prevent dis- 
ease, starvation, and unrest, General 
MacArthur urges all Member na- 
tions to continue their contributions, 
which up to the end of February 
had amounted to about $15,000,000 
in value. 

The liberation of additional areas 
of South Korea had necessitated an 
increase in the number of civil assist- 
ance teams and the availability of 
local governmental officials to rein- 
stitute civil government in_ the 
liberated areas. 
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A Uniform Braille Alphabet for Ag 
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3raille phabet to serve five million blind persons 
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nited Mtions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Security Council Adopts New Formula 


For Kashmir Settlement 





HEN the Council resumed its 

discussion of the Kashmir 
question on March 21, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of- 
fered a modified version of the joint 
proposal they had submitted a month 
earlier. 

In explaining the changes, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb first made the point 
that India and Pakistan were agreed 
on the principle of a plebiscite and 
on the specific proposals in the reso- 
lutions of the former India-Pakistan 
Commission: an agreement which 
“completely overshadowed” the dis- 
agreements on detail. 

The representative of Brazil, Sir 
Gladwyn continued, had made deter- 
mined and most welcome efforts to 
bridge these disagreements. These 
efforts had shown that India was 
unable to accept arbitration in any 
form for resolving disagreements on 
the interpretation and application of 
the Commission resolutions. Pakistan 
was completely ready to accept any 
arbitration the Council considered 
desirable. 


The modified draft resolution re- 
tained the provision for arbitration. 
The sponsors had _— considered 
whether, as Sir B. N. Rau had sug- 
gested, arbitration would threaten 
the security of India, or in any way 
prejudice its rights or interfere with 
its responsibilities. But in a matter 
such as this, where an international 
agreement existed between two Gov- 
ernments, it seemed that the only 
right course would be to accept 
arbitration on differences in inter- 
pretation and application. 

The United Kingdom was aware, 
of course, that India had been un- 
willing to submit these matters to 
arbitration by a single individual. An 
attempt had been made, therefore, 
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L The Modified Proposal Explained 


to provide for a panel of arbitrators 
nominated by the President of the 
International Court of Justice. Arbi- 
tration in this form would guarantee 
to both parties a completely fair and 
objective determination of their dis- 
agreements. Sir Gladwyn hoped that 
members of the Council would, by 
voting for the draft resolution, sup- 
port the co-sponsors in their view 
that agreement on arbitration was 
now the obvious and essential step 
for India and Pakistan to take. 


Differences Between Drafts 


The revised draft dropped the 
reference, in the preamble, to the 
Security Council resolution of March 
14, 1950. Both parties had insisted 
that the Council follow as closely as 
possible the two agreed United Na- 
tions Commission resolutions. India 
had objected in particular to the 
provision that demilitarization be 
carried out on the basis of Sir Owen 
Dixon’s proposals, which, in certain 
respects, went beyond the demilitari- 
zation plan contained in those reso- 
lutions. The amended proposal, 
therefore, concentrated on ways of 
giving effect to the two earlier agreed 
resolutions. 

For the same purpose, an amend- 
ment had been made in the opera- 
tive part of the joint proposal. The 
sponsors had been glad to meet Sir 
B. N. Rau’s point that demilitariza- 
tion had to be in accordance with 
the agreed plan. This did not mean, 
however, that the United Kingdom 
disagreed with the demilitarization 
proposals put forward by Sir Owen 
Dixon. 


The original proposal had pro- 
vided that the new Representative 
should present detailed plebiscite 


plans to the two Governments. This. 
too, might be thought to have gone 
beyond the two agreed resolutions, 
which provided that the prepara- 
tion of such plans was the responsi- 
bility of the Plebiscite Administrator. 
The provision had therefore been 
omitted in the revised proposal. 


Another change in the revised 
draft was the omission of the para- 
graph authorizing the Representative 
to take into account Sir Owen 
Dixon’s report and three specific 
possibilities: the use of a neutral 
force, boundary adjustments, and 
supervision over the functions of 
government. 


However, the United Kingdom 
hoped that the Council and the two 
parties would continue to have these 
in mind. Sir Gladwyn hoped, too, 
that, should disagreement on the 
question of demilitarization continue, 
India would feel able to agree to the 
replacement of the military forces 
of all interested parties by a neutral 
force. 


Other modifications, he explained, 
chiefly concerned arbitration. Mat- 
ters to be submitted to arbitration 
had been defined more closely. The 
President of the International Court 
had been made the authority for ap- 
pointing the arbitrators instead of 
the Court as a whole. It was felt, 
said Sir Gladwyn, that this was more 
in accord with international practice 
and also more convenient. The 
changed wording also emphasized 
that these appointments were to be 
made after consultation with the 
parties and that, while the views of 
the parties would, of course, be taken 
into full account, objections by either 
of them would not bar appointment. 


Sir Gladwyn emphasized that arbi- 
tration was a method of settlement 
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which all Members of the United 
Nations had in principle accepted in 
signing the Charter. Members of the 
Council could do no more than en- 
deavor by persuasion to negotiate an 
agreement. The United Kingdom 
felt strongly that the time had passed 
when these disagreements could be 
dealt with in this way. The dispute 
was not one which time would help 
to solve. 

“We must hope that if the Coun- 
cil expresses its conviction on this 
point,’ Sir Gladwyn added, “the 
Government of India will find itself 
able to waive the objections which 
the representative of India has re- 
cently expressed.” 

The revised draft retained the par- 
agraphs in the preamble which dealt 
with the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly. If it had not been for “a 
series of disturbing pronouncements 
by Sheikh Abdulla and by Ministers 
of the Government of India and of 
the Kashmir State Government,” Sir 
Gladwyn said, the Council would 
probably have felt that Sir B. N. Rau’s 
statement was a sufficient guarantee 
that nothing would be done by the 
Constituent Assembly which would 
in any way prejudice settlement in 
the manner in which the two Gov- 
ernments and the Council were com- 
mitted. 

But, quoting a statement by the 
Prime Minister of Kashmir that, 
“without caring for the opposition of 
Pakistan, Britain, and America, the 
proposed Constituent Assembly for 
the State will be set up on the due 
date to decide all big issues, includ- 
ing accession,” and the view of the 
Government of India, as stated by its 
representative, “that while the Con- 
stituent Assembly may, if it so de- 
sires, express an opinion on this ques- 
tion, it can take no decision on it,” 
Sir Gladwyn expressed some con- 
cern. Such a view, he thought, did 
not hold out any real promise that 
the Government of India would take 
all steps possible to prevent the Kash- 
mir State Government from action 
which must inevitably prejudice the 
work of the United Nations in set- 
tling the dispute. 


Appeal to India 


He appealed to the representative 
of India “to make it clear beyond all 
doubt that his Government will do 
everything in its power to prevent 
action which will damage the work 
of the Council.” 

Sir Gladwyn said that behind a 
number of Sir B. N. Rau’s remarks 
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he had detected the assumption that 
the accession of Kashmir had already 
been settled and that all that re- 
mained was for the people of Kash- 
mir to confirm that the State would 
remain a part of the Indian Union. 
Such an assumption cut right across 
the very principles on which the 
Council—and, it had always been 
understood, the two parties also— 
had been striving to effect a settle- 
ment. Sir Gladwyn appealed to the 
representative of India to set doubts 
at rest on this point by reaffirming 
explicitly and categorically that India 
intended to adhere to its undertaking 
to settle the question of accesion by 
a free and impartial plebiscite con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

Such a statement would be most 
welcome, he said. If it could be com- 
bined with a more encouraging re- 
sponse to the Council’s efforts to re- 
solve the disagreements, then all 
would be greatly heartened. 

The United Kingdom believed that 
a turning point had now been 
reached. The Council, he suggested, 
soon had to face the issue and, by 
passing the revised joint draft resolu- 
tion without hesitation, make known 
its definite attitude regarding this 
long drawn out dispute. 

“By doing so,” Sir Gladwyn con- 
cluded, “it would at least make it 
clear that the United Nations—as 
well as the two parties—is concerned 
with one thing and one thing only, 
which is that wild talk of war on 
one side or the other must stop and 
that the solution of this admittedly 
difficult problem must now _ be 
achieved by peaceful means, and in- 
deed essentially by the means laid 
down in the Charter to which we 
have all subscribed. This is what we 
shall be doing if we now pass the 
amended draft resolution.” 








United States Views 


The United States, said Ernest A. 
Gross, did not believe that the joint 
draft resolution as first submitted 
was the only means to settlement, 
but it was a reasonable proposal to 
help advance a solution. 

Since then, both Pakistan and In- 
dia had objected. Pakistan would 
have preferred the Security Council 
to order the Representative to carry 
out the provisions of the Commission 
resolutions and to give him power to 
remove or disband all the military 
forces; to exercise effective super- 
vision over State authorities in as- 
suring a fair and free plebiscite; and 


to arbitrate all points of difference 
between the parties in the imple- 
mentation of the two Commission 
resolutions. 

India declared itself wholly unable 
to accept the draft resolution on the 
ground that, in many respects, it 
went beyond these two resolutions. 
Sir B. N. Rau had mentioned par- 
ticularly the reference to Sir Owen 
Dixon’s demilitarization proposals, 
and the possibility that United Na- 
tion troops might be used to facilitate 
demilitarization and the holding of a 
plebiscite. 

The draft resolution had therefore 
been revised. The amendments, Mr. 
Gross explained, had four principal 
effects. First, the United Nations 
Representative would now _ be 
charged with effecting demilitariza- 
tion on the basis of the two Com- 
mission resolutions, although this did 
not mean that the experience of Gen- 
eral McNaughton’s (General A. G. 
L. McNaughton, of Canada), and 
Sir Owen Dixon’s efforts should be 
ignored. On this point, Mr. Gross 
added that, by virtue of their ac- 
ceptance of the Commission resolu- 
tions, both parties should give their 
detailed plans to the United Nations 
Representative. The United States 
was pleased to note India’s reaffirma- 
tion of its firm adherence to those 
resolutions and its statement that 
they contained adequate provisions 
for a free and impartial plebiscite 
under United Nations auspices. How- 
ever, the sponsors could not agree 
with Sir B, N. Rau’s emphasis that 
India could not make what he 
described as further “concessions.” 

“This is not a matter of making 
concessions,” Mr. Gross remarked, 
“but of giving effect to a commit- 
ment. The responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of India and of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, under their inter- 
national commitment in accepting 
these two resolutions, is to co- 
operate in settling the question of 
accession to India or Pakistan by a 
free and impartial plebiscite under 
United Nations auspices. 

“The United Nations Commis- 
sion’s resolutions provide merely a 
framework which remains to be filled 
in; these resolutions do not set forth 
a complete plan for accomplishing 
demilitarization and a plebiscite. The 
parties will have to develop and con- 
sider with the United Nations Repre- 
sentative the details which fill out the 
framework in implementing their 
commitment—details over which the 
Governments of India and Pakistan 
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have unhappily disagreed for more 
than two years. We feel that neither 
party can stop short, merely reaffirm 
the two resolutions of August 1948 
and January 1949, and say that it 
cannot make further ‘concessions,’ 
thereby blocking further progress.” 

Furthermore, the parties were 
committed to permit the people of 
Kashmir to decide the question of 
accession of the State to India or 
Pakistan. And that commitment was 
not, as Sir B. N. Rau had said, “to 
give the people the right to decide 
whether they would remain in India 
or not,” for to phrase the plebiscite 
in that form would be to disregard 
the binding agreement accepted by 
the parties. 

The second effect of the revisions 
was to leave out the suggestions con- 
tained in the original paragraph four, 


suggestions which were intended 
merely as helpful guideposts. 


To Report Points of Difference 


The third effect was the provision 
that the Representative should report 
to the Council within three months 
if he had not by that time effected 
the demilitarization or secured agree- 
ment to an effective plan. He should 
report on the points of difference 
which needed to be settled. 

“This formulation by the Council’s 
Representative of these essential 
points of difference is important,” 
Mr. Gross stated, “not only in focus- 
ing the attention of the Security 
Council on the principal issues be- 
tween the parties, but also because 
of the revised paragraph six and its 
arbitration proposal.” 


CORRESPONDENTS (left and right foreground) interview Sir B. N. Rav. With the Indian rep- 
resentative are B. L. Sharma (left), S. L. Vasudeva (centre), and Rajeshwar Dayal (right). 











The fourth principal change was 
with reference to arbitration. The 
new paragraph called on the parties 
to accept arbitration, but it provided 
that arbitration should be accepted 
on those points that might be report- 
ed by the United Nations Repre- 
sentative. Also, the choice of an 
arbitrator or panel of arbitrators was 
to be by the President of the Inter- 
national Court and not the Court as 
a whole. 

The United States, he added, re- 
garded the arbitration proposal as 
one of the key elements of the re- 
vised draft resolution. India, as he 
understood it, had not rejected the 
concept of arbitration, but had said 
that, under the guise of arbitration, 
issues could not be reopened which 
had already been closed by the 
Commission resolutions and by the 
assurances given to India by the 
Commission. 

If it became necessary to give 
effect to this arbitration provision, 
Mr. Gross hoped that India would 
find itself able to accept it. The com- 
mitment of both parties, he submit- 
ted, was to settle the question of 
accession by a fair and impartial 
plebiscite under United Nations 
supervision. It was also the parties’ 
commitment, under the Charter, to 
seek a solution by all manner of 
peaceful means of their own choice. 
When other peaceful means had been 
exhausted, and the commitments 
entered into by both parties under 
the two resolutions had to be inter- 
preted, then arbitration was logical 
in order to settle the issues prelimi- 
nary to the actual holding of the 
plebiscite. 


Constituent Assembly 


Mr. Gross emphasized that the 
language of the original draft reso- 
lution in reference to the Kashmir 
National Conference had not been 
changed. His Government felt, as 
did the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, that the situation required the 
Council to place on record its attitude 
toward the proposed Constituent 
Assembly and toward any attempts 
that the Constituent Assembly might 
make to determine the future shape 
and affiliation of Kashmir. 

“The United States,” he said, “be- 
lieves that the Security Council can 
and should affirm what the parties 
have agreed upon—that final dispo- 
sition of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir will be made by the will of 
the people as expressed through a 
fair and impartial plebiscite con- 
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ducted under United Nations aus- 
pices. We believe that it is important 
that the Security Council hold firm 
to the language in the preamble re- 
garding this matter as a minimum 
statement of its attitude toward the 
proposed Constituent Assembly and 
toward the obligations of the Govern- 
ment of India in respect to this Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

“The matter of the final disposi- 
tion of the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir is an international question, a 
matter which this Council has had 
within its purview for more than 


three years. It clearly falls within the 
field of external affairs, and Sir Bene- 
gal Rau has told the Council that the 
external affairs of the Government 
of Kashmir are within the control of 
the Indian Government. The Security 
Council, therefore, should be en- 
titled to assume that the Government 
of India will prevent the Government 
of Kashmir from taking action which 
would interfere with the responsibili- 
ties of this Council.”, 

Remarking that the Kashmir dis- 
pute continued to be an irritant pre- 
judicing friendly relations between 


India and Pakistan and blocking the 
restoration of the friendship and 
mutual esteem necessary for the 
peace and security of South Asia, he 
said he believed that the Council 
must assist the parties to reach a 
peaceful and mutually acceptable 
solution. The amended joint draft 
resolution was a reasonable device 
for doing so, and it was offered in 
the sincere belief that the existing 
frame of mind of both parties re- 
quired that the Council aid them 
rather than leave them to their own 
devices. 





2. India Explains Objections 


HE revised draft resolution con- 

tinued to ignore the basic facts 
of the situation in Kashmir and in- 
cluded provisions which India all 
along had made amply clear that it 
could not accept, Sir B. N. Rau told 
the Security Council on March 29. 

Dealing first with the question of 
accession, he repeated, for the ben- 
fit of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the sub- 
stance of what he had said last year 
—when Sir Gladwyn was not in the 
Council. 

Under the Constitution which was 
in force in India between August 15, 
1947, and January 26, 1950—the 
material period for the purpose—lIn- 
dia was a Dominion under the 
British Crown, Sir B. N. Rau ex- 
plained, and an Indian State “must 
be deemed to have acceded to the 
Dominion if the Governor-General 
has signified his acceptance of an 
instrument of accession executed by 
the Ruler.” 

Such an instrument was tendered 
by the Ruler on October 26, 1947, 
and accepted the next day by the 
then Governor-General of India, 
Lord Mountbatten, without reserva- 
tion or conditions. It was in the 
same form as any other instrument 
of accession accepted by the Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and it took 
effect from the moment of accept- 
ance. Only, in the case of Kashmir, 
Lord Mountbatten afterwards wrote 
to the Ruler expressing India’s wish 
that “as soon as law and order have 
been restored in Kashmir and its soil 
cleared of the invader, the question 
of the State’s accession should be 
settled by a reference to the people.” 


“Unfortunately,” Sir B. N. Rau 
declared, “the soil of Kashmir has 
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not yet been cleared of the invader— 
the Pakistan Army, which joined the 
invader, is still there—and so the 
fulfillment of the Government of 
India’s wish has been delayed by 
Pakistan’s own act. Meanwhile, the 
accession to India continues to be 
effective, and it will inevitably so 
continue, unless and until the people 
of Kashmir settle the question other- 
wise.” 

Having delayed the plebiscite by 
an act of invasion, he added, Pakis- 
tan could not take advantage of its 
own wrong to hold up or suspend 
the legal consequences of the acces- 
sion. 





“No New Interpretation” 


“There is nothing new or strange 
in this interpretation,” Sir B. N. Rau 
stated. He added that this was the 
view which the United Nations Com- 
mission itself evidently took as early 
as August 13, 1948, in its resolution 
which Pakistan as well as India had 
accepted. Under that resolution, Pak- 
istan was to withdraw all its troops 
from the State, while India was to 
withdraw only the bulk of its troops. 

Clearly the distinction had been 
made because the Commission recog- 
nized that while Pakistan had no 
right to have any troops in the State, 
India, by virtue of its responsibility 
for the defence of the State resulting 
from the accession, had the right and 
the duty to retain some troops there 
to ensure its security. Any argument 
to the contrary was in effect only 
another attempt to reopen settled 
issues. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb had wanted 
India to take all possible steps to 


prevent the Kashmir Government 
from acting in a certain way in the 
State Constituent Assembly, while, 
almost immediately afterwards, he 
had questioned Kashmir’s accession. 
Even with accession, Sir B. N. Rau 
remarked, the control was limited; 
but without accession, what would be 
the foundation for the various obliga- 
tions which Sir Gladwyn sought to 
impose on India with respect to 
Kashmir? 

“In one breath he demands all 
possible preventive steps from India, 
and in the next he seems to question 
the very basis for his demand,” the 
representative of India commented. 


Constituent Assembly 


As to the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly, Sir B. N. Rau elaborated on 
the views he had set forth in pre- 
vious speeches. Even in a Federation, 
he said, every State had a right to 
make its own constitution in its own 
proper sphere and to set up a spe- 
cial body for that purpose: every 
State constitution now in force in the 
United States, for example, had been 
framed in that way. 

India could not, therefore, prevent 
Kashmir, a unit of the Indian Fed- 
eration, from exercising a_ similar 
right which, indeed, was expressly 
recognized in the Constitution of 
India. The Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly could not physically be pre- 
vented from expressing its opinion 
on the question of accession if it so 
chose, but this opinion would not 
bind the Government of India or 
prejudice the position of the Security 
Council. Sir B. N. Rau _ regretted 
that, despite his earlier statements to 
this effect, the sponsors had retained 
references to the Constituent Assem- 
bly in the preamble to the joint draft 
resolution. 
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Turning to the operative part of 
the joint proposal, Sir B. N. Rau 
quoted from the Commission’s reso- 
lution of August 13, 1948, to show 
that the stages in which the bulk of 
the Indian forces were to be with- 
drawn and the strength of the Indian 
forces to be retained in the State 
were matters for agreement solely 
between the Commission and _ the 
Government of India. And, lest there 
should be any shadow of doubt on 
this vital point, the Prime Minister 
of India had obtained explicit con- 
firmation of it from the Commission 
before accepting the resolution. The 
correspondence in this connection Sir 
B. N. Rau also quoted. 

In these matters, which obviously 
related to the security of the State, 
Pakistan had no voice and no right 
to be consulted at all, he said, be- 
cause, as was well known to the 
Commission as well as to others, 
Pakistan had aided and ultimately 
had joined in the invasion. And, of 
course, no invader could be given 
any voice in the disposition of the 
protecting forces. 

Under the joint draft resolution, 
however, the position seemed to be 
that Pakistan would have a right to 
be consulted. Furthermore, if Pakis- 
tan was not in full agreement with 
India, the point would have to be 
decided by arbitrators in whose se- 
lection Pakistan would again have 
the right to be consulted. Thus, said 
Sir B. N. Rau, the draft resolution 
sought to reopen, in favor of Pakis- 
tan, issues which had been settled by 
the resolution of August 1948. 

“First,” he added, “it seeks to give 
Pakistan a voice in matters in which 
Pakistan, as an invader of the State, 
had been rightly denied any voice 
under the older resolution, and, 
secondly, it seeks to transfer to 
arbitrators the right to make vital 
decisions which, under the older reso- 
lution, required India’s agreement.” 

The Council could not be surprised 
that Pakistan readily accepted these 
new concessions and that India de- 
murred. 

Would Sir Gladwyn Jebb, he 
asked, agree to a proposal that mai- 
ters of military security vital to the 
United Kingdom should be decided 
not by its own Government, nor even 
with its consent, but by arbitrators 
chosen by somebody else after con- 
sultation with the country that had 
invaded British territory. 


No one objected to arbitration as 
a general principle, but when, under 
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the guise of arbitration, agreements 
already arrived at were sought to be 
disturbed, India could not but object. 


Recent Developments 


Recent developments in Pakistan 
and what was called Azad Kashmir, 
he continued, indicated forcibly the 
dangers of any failure to give ade- 
quate security to the State. The Com- 
mission itself had reported that the 
so-called Azad Kashmir forces had 
been built up to the formidable 
strength of 32 battalions during the 
cease-fire period in violation of the 
resolution of August 1948. And the 
Commission had remarked that this 
made the withdrawal of the Indian 
forces a far more difficult matter 
than was contemplated in that reso- 
lution. 

“The recent army plot in Pakistan 
has added greatly to that difficulty,” 
Sir B. N. Rau added. ““Moreover, the 
talk of jehad or holy war to which I 
have repeatedly referred is as perva- 
sive and persistent as ever in Pakis- 
tan. 

“In such circumstances, my Gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to leave 
to a third party, however chosen, the 
decision as to how the State should 
be protected against a recurrence of 
the horrors of October 1947. 


3. The Revised 


HE Security Council adopted the 

joint United Kingdom - United 
States draft resolution on March 30, 
by a vote of 8-0, with 3 abstentions 
(India, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslav- 
ia) after statements by the repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Turkey, the 
Netherlands, Ecuador, France, Chi- 
na, Yugoslavia, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom at that and 
the previous meeting on March 29. 
(For the text, see next page.) 

For Brazil, Joao Carlos Muniz said 
that he had concluded that the dis- 
puted points relating to the interpre- 
tation and application of the United 
Nations Commission’s — resolutions 
were of a juridical rather than a 
political nature and, as such, “jus- 


ticiable” under the terms of the 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907. 


On the strength of this conviction, 
he had made a conciliatory effort 
to bridge the differences between 
the two parties. During his conver- 
sations with Sir B. N. Rau and Sir 





“My Government has no objection 
to a new United Nations Represent- 
ative visiting India and Pakistan, if 
the Security Council so desires, to 
make a fresh attempt to assist, by 
suggestion, advice, and mediation, in 
determining how proposals regarding 
demilitarization under the resolutions 
of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 
1949, should be implemented with 
due regard to the assurances given 
to my Government in connection 
therewith. 

“This, of course, is subject to my 
Government’s views regarding arbit- 
tration, which I have already ex- 
plained.” 

Sir B. N. Rau concluded that a 
peaceful atmosphere was essential for 
a peaceful settlement. The continuous 
and intensive propaganda in Pakistan 
for jehad and the leveling of wild 
and baseless charges against India 
hardly provided a_ suitable back- 
ground. Nor were the periodic reagi- 
tation of the matter and the constant 
reopening of closed issues calculated 
to promote a peaceful settlement. 

India, he declared, desired peace 
above everything—peace for the 
world and peace with all its neigh- 
bors—but there could be no lasting 
peace which was not based on fair- 
ness and justice. 


Proposal Adopted 


Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, both of 
whom were equally anxious to arrive 
at a fair and equitable settlement, he 
had submitted a formula which he 
thought offered the best safeguard of 
impartiality and fairness for adjudi- 
cating the points in dispute. This 
would have provided that, in the 
event of failure to achieve full agree- 
ment, the parties would agree to 
accept arbitration on all outstanding 
differences arising from the interpre- 
tation of the Commission resolutions 
and as formulated by the United 
Nations Representative. Such arbitra- 
tion would be carried out by a panel 
consisting of the Representative and 
two others, one each nominated by 
India and Pakistan. 

To that suggestion, Mr. Muniz 
said, Pakistan gave full support. Al- 
though India did not object to arbitra- 
tion, it felt that the issues which had 
already been settled by the Commis- 
sion resolutions, including demili- 
tarization, should be excluded. The 
Government of India explained that 
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this would reopen issues which had 
already been closed by the two Com- 
mission resolutions and, further, that 
these issues affected national security, 
which could not be arbitrated upon. 

Mr. Muniz stated that he still 
hoped that India would reconsider its 
decision, for he felt there was no 
other way to resolve the impasse. In 
that hope, therefore, his delegation 
would support the revised joint draft 






HAVING RECEIVED AND NOTED the 
report of Sir Owen Dixon, the United 
Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan, on his mission initi- 
ated by the Security Council resolu- 
tion of March 14, 1950; 

OBSERVING that the Governments 
of India and Pakistan have accepted 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan 
resolutions of August 13, 1948, and 
January 5, 1949; and have reaffirmed 
their: desire that the future of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir shall 
be decided through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial pleb- 
iscite conducted under the auspices 
of the United Nations; 

OBSERVING that on October 27, 
1950, the General Council of the 
“All Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conference” adopted a_ resolution 
recommending the convening of a 
Constituent Assembly for the pur- 
pose of determining the “future 
shape and affiliations of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir”; observing 
further from statements of respon- 
sible authorities that action is pro- 
posed to convene such a Constituent 
Assembly and that the area from 
which such a Constituent Assembly 
would be elected is only a part of 
the whole territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir; 

REMINDING the Governments and 
authorities concerned of the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Security Coun- 
cil resolutions of April 21, 1948, 
June 3, 1948, and March 14, 1950, 
and the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan resolutions 
of August 13, 1948, and January 
5, 1949, that the final disposition of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
will be made in accordance with the 
will of the people expressed through 
the democratic method of a free 
and impartial plebiscite conducted 
under the auspices of the United 
Nations; 

AFFIRMING that the convening of 
a Constitutent Assembly as recom- 
mended by the General Council of 
the “All Jammu and Kashmir Na- 
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resolution, and he urged India and 
Pakistan to accept the peaceful set- 
tlement which it offered. 


Other Support 


Selim Sarper, for Turkey, also sup- 
ported the proposal. Council action 
during the last three years had been 
by no means fruitless, he said, and 
this proposal was a further effort for 
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tional Conference,” and any action 
that that Assembly might attempt 
to take to determine the future shape 
and affiliation of the entire State 
or any part thereof would not con- 
stitute a disposition of the State in 
accordance with the above principle; 

DECLARING its belief that it is the 
duty of the Security Council in 
carrying out its primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security to aid 
the parties to reach an amicable 
solution of the Kashmir dispute and 
that a prompt settlement of this 
dispute is of vital importance to the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security; 

OBSERVING from Sir Owen Dix- 
on’s report that the main points of 
difference preventing agreement be- 
tween the parties were: 

(a) the procedure for and the 
extent of demilitarization of the 
State preparatory to the holding of 
a plebiscite, and, 

(b) the degree of control over 
the exercise of the functions of gov- 
ernment in the State necessary to 
ensure a free and fair plebiscite. 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

1. ACCEPTS, in compliance with 
his request, Sir Owen Dixon's resig- 
nation and EXPRESSES its gratitude 
to Sir Owen for the great ability and 
devotion with which he carried out 
his mission; 

2. DECIDES to appoint a United 
Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan in succession to Sir 
Owen Dixon; 

3. INSTRUCTS the United Nations 
Representative to proceed to the sub- 
continent and, after consultation 
with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan, to effect the demilitariza- 
tion of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir on the basis of the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan resolutions of August 13, 
1948, and January 5, 1949; 

4. CALLS UPON the parties to co- 
operate with the United Nations 
Representative to the fullest degree 
in effecting the demilitarization of 





a lasting solution. He believed that 
it could and would produce the de- 
sired results, for, particularly after 
revision, it went a long way to meet 
the points made by the two parties. 

“Our sole objective is to bring 
about a just and amicable solution 
of this dispute,” Mr. Sarper said. 
“We are also aware that such a solu- 
tion can only be brought about if the 
parties themselves adopt a just, rea- 









the State of Jammu and Kashmir; 

5. Instructs the United Nations 
Representative to report to the Se- 
curity Council within three months 
from the date of his arrival on the 
sub-continent. If, at the time of this 
report, he has not effected demili- 
tarization in accordance with para- 
graph 3 above, or obtained the 
agreement of the parties to a plan 
for effecting such demilitarization, 
the United Nations Representative 
shall report to the Security Council 
those points of difference between 
the parties in regard to the interpre- 
tation and execution of the agreed 
resolutions of August 13, 1948, and 
January 5, 1949, which he considers 
must be resolved to enable such 
demilitarization to be carried out; 

6. CALLS UPON the parties, in the 
event of their discussions with the 
United Nations Representative fail- 
ing in his opinion to result in full 
agreement, to accept arbitration upon 
all outstanding points of difference 
reported by the United Nations Rep- 
resentative in accordance with para- 
graph 5 above; such arbitration to 
be carried out by an arbitrator, or 
a panel of arbitrators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
International Court of Justice after 
consultation with the parties; 

7. Deciwes that the military ob- 
server group shall continue to super- 
vise the cease-fire in the State; 

8. REQUESTS the Governments of 
India and Pakistan to ensure that 
their agreement regarding the cease- 
fire shall continue to be faithfully 
observed and CALLS UPON them to 
take all possible measures to ensure 
the creation and maintenance of an 
atmosphere favorable to the promo- 
tion of further negotiations and to 
refrain from any action likely to 
prejudice a just and peaceful settle- 
ment; 

9. REQuEsTs. the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to provide the United Nations 
Representative for India and Paki- 
stan with such services and facilities 
as may be necessary in carrying out 
the terms of this resolution, 
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sonable, and realistic attitude toward 
this resolution. We have no doubt 
they will.” 

D. J. von Balluseck, of the Neth- 
erlands, thought, too, that the pro- 
posal was a new and fair effort to 
find an equitable and peaceful solu- 
tion of a problem which, if left 
unsolved, “might seriously further 
endanger peace and stability in a 
vital part of our already sadly har- 
assed world.” He emphasized the 
need for a speedy settlement, and, 
on examining the draft resolution in 
some detail, said that his Govern- 
ment was inclined to agree with the 
United Kingdom and United States 
views on the subject of the Kashmir 
National Conference. Arbitration, 
too, would seem to be the logical 
procedure, he said. 

Also expressing support, Dr. An- 
tonio Quevedo, of Ecuador, thought 
that the Council could not have acted 
more honorably, perseveringly, and 
considerately toward two distin- 
guished Members of the United Na- 
tions, temporarily divided by this 
complex problem. 

Inasmuch as India and Pakistan 
had agreed that the final status of 
Jammu and Kashmir should be de- 
cided by a free and impartial plebis- 
cite, that must be the Council’s point 
of departure and the legal and politi- 
cal basis for its action. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Jammu and Kashmir 
could not be considered as represent- 
ing the people as a whole or as a 
free manifestation of the people’s 
will, and the decisions of such an 
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Assembly could neither change nor 
nullify the international undertakings 
entered into by India and Pakistan 
in respect of the plebiscite. The 
United Nations and the parties con- 
cerned had to provide means where- 
by neither the action nor the presence 
of the authorities and forces to be 
set up could affect the genuine and 
free holding of the plebiscite either 
morally, politically, or legally. The 
recommendation for arbitration, Dr. 
Quevedo added, was both relevant 
and wise. 

For France, Francis Lacoste sub- 
mitted that the draft resolution did 
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D. J. VON BALLUSECK, of the Netherlands, 

who presided at the Security Council meet- 

ings during the discussion of the Kashmir 
question. 


not ask the parties to sacrifice prin- 
ciples, ideas, or even interests, but 
merely “to apply to the settlement of 
their dispute—in stages of which 
they have already recognized the 
need — classical methods, approved 
by the founders of our law, tried by 
experience, incorporated in the Char- 
ter, and recommended for three years 
by the Council as the best means— 
if not, in the absence of direct agree- 
ment, the only means—of escaping 
from what seems to us to be assum- 
ing more and more the appearance 
of a dangerous impasse.” 

The French delegation felt that the 
draft resolution was violating no 
one’s rights and was both in the spirit 
and within the limits of justice. 

Dr. C. L. Hsia, of China, sup- 
ported the main features of the pro- 
posal, which he, too, considered to 
be in perfect harmony with the spirit 
and temper in which the Council had 
endeavored to settle the dispute. He 
hoped that the two parties would 
accept it and would co-operate heart- 
ily with the United Nations Repre- 
sentative in effecting the demilitariza- 
tion of the State. The scheme of 
arbitration provided by the proposal 
had every guarantee of fairness and 





THE REPRESENTATIVES of Ecuador and Bra- 
zil on the Security Council—Dr. Antonio Que- 
vedo (centre) and Joao Carlos Muniz (right). 
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impartiality, he thought. His delega- 
tion was apprehensive regarding the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly. 


Yugoslavia’s Abstention 
£ 


In the view of Dr. Ales Bebler, 
of Yugoslavia, there were two pos- 
sible courses that the Council could 
take. What it should try to do, he 
thought, was to assist the parties 
gradually to narrow their differences 
by their own efforts. Generally speak- 
ing, this seemed to be the soundest 
course. It was also the only really 
useful contribution that the Council 
could make. 

An alternative course would be to 
attempt to reach a solution for the 
parties rather than to help them to 
achieve it themselves—imposing on 
them or on one of them the actual 
mode of implementation of a settle- 
ment the principle of which they had 
already accepted. Dr. Bebler felt that 
such a course, in all probability, 
would not merely prove futile, but 
might even impair what chances re- 
mained of an understanding on the 
yet unresolved issues. 

The Yugoslav delegation consid- 
ered that the draft resolution inclined 
toward this second course, without 
the possibilities of the first course 
having been fully explored. He would 
therefore have to abstain in the 
voting. 





Reply to Sir B. N. Rau 


Both Ernest A. Gross, of the 
United States, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, replied to 
points that had been raised by Sir 
B. N. Rau. 

The representative of India, said 
Mr. Gross, had contended that the 
draft resolution reopened _ issues 
which had been settled by the August 
1948 resolution of the Commission; 
that it sought to give Pakistan a 
voice in matters in which it had been 
denied any voice previously; and that 
it sought to transfer to arbitrators the 
right to make decisions which pre- 
viously had required the agreement 
of India. 

But the August 1948 resolution, 
he stated, provided that the details 
of a truce agreement were to be 
worked out in discussions between 
the parties and the Commission. The 
United Nations Representative thus 
must be free to consult with Pakistan 
as well as India. 

The two Commission resolutions 
did not set forth a complete plan for 
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accomplishing demilitarization and a 
plebiscite. The parties would have 
to develop and consider with the 
Representative the details in order 
to honor their commitment to settle 
the issue of accession by a fair and 
impartial plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices. If the parties did 
not agree on these details, it would 
be because they gave differing inter- 
pretations. In such a case, there had 
to be some way of resolving the 
dilemma, and the sponsors of the 
joint proposal had suggested arbi- 
tration. 

It seemed to them that the com- 
mitment of the parties as well as the 
legitimate interests of the Council in 
seeing this dispute settled did not stop 
with the two Commission resolutions, 
which were not the end of the road. 


The commitment of both India and 
Pakistan was to settle the question 
of accession by a free and impartial 
plebiscite. The Council was therefore 
faced with the necessity of finding a 
procedure which would enable the 
parties to carry out that basic and 
ultimate commitment. If resort to 
arbitration of any matters which 
stood in the way of this result was 
objected to, how could the danger- 
ous deadlock be broken? 

Also in reply to Sir B. N. Rau, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb said that his remarks 
of March 21 on the question of the 
legality of the accession of the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir—although he did 
not in any way go back on them— 
were subsidiary to the main argu- 
ment. From the outset, his Govern- 
ment had believed that consideration 





A CORRESPONDENT (centre) interviews Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan. With the Pakistan For- 
eign Minister are Laurie Shaffi, Pakistan Consul-General in New York (left), Mohamed Anwar 
(second from left), and Rahat Said Chhatari (second from right). 
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of the merits of the claims of the 
parties in this regard would not ad- 
vance the Council nearer a solution. 

Sir Gladwyn supported the views 
of the United States on the question 
of arbitration and went on to reply 
to Sir B. N. Rau’s contention that 
he had been inconsistent in dealing 
with the Kashmir Constituent Assem- 
bly. This dispute, he said, was be- 
tween India and Pakistan. It was 
obvious that, if there was one of 
these two parties to whom the Coun- 
cil must appeal in order to prevent 
prejudicial action by the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly, it was to the 


Government of India. This was a 
matter which the Council had to 
regard solely from the standpoint of 
how the two Governments could help 
to give effect to the agreement em- 
bodied in the two resolutions of the 
United Nations Commission. 

After Sir Gladwyn’s statement, 
the Council adopted the joint draft 
resolution by a vote of 8-0, with 3 
abstentions. Sir B. N. Rau explained 
that he had abstained in accordance 
with Article 27, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter, which requires a party to a 
dispute to abstain in decisions for 
pacific settlement. 





4. Pakistan Accepts Resolution 


we E accept this resolution in 

all its parts and aspects, and 
particularly paragraph six [provid- 
ing for possible arbitration] because 
that is the only course open to us as 
Members of the United Nations,” 
Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of 
Pakistan, told the Security Council on 
April 2. “It is the only course con- 
sistent with our honor, and we con- 
sider that any other course would 
not be honorable.” 

After adoption of the resolution 
at the previous meeting, Sir Moham- 
mad was given an opportunity to 
state the views and reactions of his 
Government, which, he said, deeply 
appreciated the efforts of the Council 
toward resolving the deadlock. 

Pakistan noted with satisfaction 
the clear enunciation of the points 
at issue and the principles involved, 
particularly the emphasis on the 
principle that accession must be de- 
cided through the democratic method 
of a free and impartial plebiscite. 
This, he said, was the whole question 
at issue between the parties. 

His Government was determined 
to afford the fullest co-operation to 
the United Nations Representative 
and, later, to the arbitrator or arbi- 
trators who might be appointed in 
case differences arose which could 
not be resolved by agreement be- 
tween the parties. 

Pakistan considered the preamble, 
dealing with the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, along with paragraph 
eight, which requested India and Pak- 
istan to refrain from any action likely 
to prejudice a just and peaceful set- 
tlement. 

“Obviously,” Sir Mohammad stat- 
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ed, “if the proposal with regard to 
the Constituent Assembly is persisted 
in, it would amount to action that is 
likely to prejudice a just and peaceful 
settlement. We have no doubt, there- 
fore, that the Government of India 
will give due effect to the wishes that 
have been expressed by the members 
of the Security Council.” 


There had been some objection to 
the consultation provided for in the 
efforts by the Representative to effect 
demilitarization, but that also had 
been dealt with by the speakers. The 
Commission resolution of August 13, 
1948, he said, predicated consulta- 
tion with the two Governments and 
settlement of details by agreement 
between them. 


Arbitration 


It had been said that arbitration 
would reopen issues already settled. 
But, argued Sir Mohammad, if either 
Government regarded a question as 
already settled and the other consid- 
ered that it had not been settled or 
had been settled in a manner con- 
trary to the one alleged, then surely 
that was a question for arbitration. 
If it was already settled, the parties 
would be called on to implement it 
in the manner indicated. If, in the 
view of the arbitrator, however, it 
had not already been settled, then it 
would be settled by arbitration. 


If, unfortunately, matters could 
not be settled by agreement and there 
were still outstanding differences, 
Pakistan would accept arbitration. 

“We accept particularly because 
as Members of the United Nations 





we have undertaken the obligation 
to seek pacific settlement of all our 
disputes,” he stated. “In this par- 
ticular dispute, negotiation, media- 
tion, and conciliation have not as 
yet brought about a settlement. 
“The matter has been carried some 
distance. There was a_ cease-fire 
which was very satisfactory. There 
has been an international agreement 
incorporated in those two [Commis- 
sion] resolutions, but further prog- 
ress must now be made and quickly. 


“If we continued to insist that our 
own particular view on all these mat- 
ters should prevail, and if we hesi- 
tated to accept the method that the 
Security Council now proposes, we 
should be failing in the obligation 
which we have undertaken as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Also, our 
conduct would amount to a repudia- 
tion of the international agreement 
which is contained in the two resolu- 
tions of the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan.” 

The President then announced that 
he would convene the Council again 
when there were definite suggestions 
for a candidate or candidates for the 
post of United Nations Representa- 
tive. He understood that the spon- 
sors were examining this question, 
and other delegations also might wish 
to suggest candidates. 





FAO Nutrition 
Mission to Portugal 


An agreement providing techni- 
cal assistance in the field of nutri- 
tion to Portugal was completed on 
March 13 by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the Govern- 
ment of Portugal. The agreement— 
the first to be concluded by Fao and 
Portugal under the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance — was 
signed by FAo Director-General Nor- 
ris E. Dodd and Luis Esteves 
Fernandes, Portuguese Ambassador 
to the United States. 


Under the agreement, FAO will 
provide an expert for a six-months 
period to advise the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment on: (1) planning the na- 
tional nutrition policy and program 
and the best methods for implement- 
ing that program; (2) development 
and improvement of school feeding 
and other supplementary feeding 
programs; (3) studies of food con- 
sumption levels and training local 
workers to carry out dietary sur- 
veys; and, (4) the rural workers’ 
nutrition program planned in the 
Douro region of Portugal. 
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The Price of Peace — Sir B. N. Rau 


(Continued from page 389.) 


or anywhere else in Bengal, al- 
though there was grave trouble in 
other parts of India. It was shortly 
after this dramatic change in Cal- 
cutta that I happened to be in the 
city on my return journey from Ran- 
goon; and I happened to see the 
Head of the Police again. So I asked 
him what he thought of the situa- 
tion this time. He replied, “This 
time I must confess that peace has 
been brought by the efforts of one 
man and One man alone.” There we 
see a proof of one of the articles of 
the Mahatma’s philosophy: if the 
cause is just, one man with faith 
and determination can win through. 


The Power of the Individual 


I sometimes wonder whether “the 
worth of the human_person”—to 
quote the words of the Charter of 
the United Nations—is fully realized 
by us, or whether by constant repeti- 
tion the words are coming to lose 
their meaning. To guard against 
this danger, we might recall an 
analogy suggested by .the latest de- 
velopments of science in the world 
of matter. The atomic bomb is the 
greatest explosive force that we 
know in the physical world today. 
Yet, what starts this tremendous ex- 
plosion is one single neutron—an 
infinitesimal, invisible particle which 
acting as a kind of gun first sets off 
two other guns and then each of 
these two sets off two others and 
so On, until there is a terrific force 
of almost earth-shaking dimensions. 
What is true of the physical world 
is also true of the moral: there also 
we may have vast chain-reactions 
radiating from a single individual. 
One of the lessons which we may 
learn from modern science, there- 
fore, is the importance of the in- 
finitesimally small and by analogy, 
the tremendous potential worth of 
the individual human person and the 
immense value of individual free- 
dom. If a single individual, organiza- 
tion, or country can set in motion 
the right kind of idea, it may ulti- 
mately move the whole world. 

In this connection, I should like 
to make a brief suggestion with par- 
ticular reference to the present inter- 
national political scene. Whether it 
is Korea, China, Indo-China, or any 
other country in the Far East, there 
is often a tendency to assume too 
readily that a particular regime there 
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represents Democracy and_ those 
that may be opposed to it are Com- 
munists. This is an over-simplifica- 
tion which might lead to serious 
errors of policy. An important serv- 
ice which individuals or organiza- 
tions could render would be to ar- 
range for a competent person or 
group of persons—preferably of Asia 
—to study the real facts in those 
countries and make an_ objective 
report on what they have seen. It 
should not be impossible to find 
reliable, unbiased persons capable 
of such a task, and the result would 
be a real—perhaps a vital—contribu- 
tion to world peace. 

The “price of peace” is individual 
effort. Each one of us has first to 
realize not only the futility of war, 
but its harmfulness to the race. The 
last World War ended nearly six 
years ago; but it seems to have 
created more problems than it solved 
and peace is still far off. And as to 
the effects of modern war generally, 
let me quote the sober verdict of a 
distinguished biologist, Dr. Julian 
Huxley, one-time Director-General 
of UNESCO: 

“Long-continued war in which the 
civil population is starved and whole 
countries are laid waste — that is 
harmful to the species. The more 
total war becomes, both intensively, 
as diverting more of the energies of 
the population from construction to 
destruction and extensively, as in- 
volving more and more countries of 
the globe, the more of a threat does 
it become to the progress of the 
human species. It might even turn 
back the clock of civilization and 
force the world into another Dark 
Age.” 

This was written before the dis- 
covery of the atomic bomb and has 
become even more true since. And 
he ends on a note of tempered hope: 
“War is not inevitable for man. His 
aggressive impulses can be canal- 
ized into other outlets, his political 
machinery can be designed to make 
war less likely. These things can be 
designed to make war less likely. 
These things can be done but to do 
them will require a great deal of 
hard thinking and hard work.” This 
then is the “price of peace” and 
each of us can and must help to pay 
it. 

I have referred to man’s aggres- 
sive impulses being canalized into 





other outlets. The International De- 
velopment Advisory Board appointed 
by President Truman in November 
last has just submitted a _ most 
thought-provoking report. Over a 
billion people live in the under-de- 
veloped areas of the world; their 
standard of living may be gauged 
from the fact that their annual in- 
come per head is about 1/18th that 
of the people of the United States; 
with few exceptions, they subsist on 
diets 20 per cent below the minimum 
necessary for health and efficiency. 
In many regions malnutrition is 
chronic, with intermittent periods of 
actual starvation on a_ wholesale 
scale and the average life-span is 
less than one-half that in the United 
States. As the Report says, hunger 
and ill health cast a common shadow 
for most of the billion people in 
these areas. 

The under-developed areas of the 
world thus present us with an almost 
unlimited field of activity to which 
man’s fighting instincts can be use- 
fully diverted. To achieve lasting 
peace, security, and well-being in 
the world, we must join forces in 
an ecomonic offensive to root out 
hunger, poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease. In one-half of the world, these 
are the real enemies to peace; if we 
must have total war, let us have 
total war, not against our fellowmen, 
but against these our worst common 
enemies. 





Headquarters Progress 
Better Than Expected 


The Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee, meeting on April 5 for the 
first time this year, agreed to estab- 
lish a five-member sub-committee to 
assist the Secretary-General in draw- 
ing up tentative plans and methods 
of financing the construction of a 
building for delegations which would 
be erected at the extreme north end 
of the Headquarters area. 

In a progress report Wallace K. 
Harrison, Director of the Headquar- 
ters Planning Office, said the Secre- 
tariat Building was now 98 per cent 
complete, four months ahead of 
schedule. The Conference Area was 
expected to be ready by August 1, 
1951, and the General Assembly 
building by August 1, 1952. 

On April 6, the Secretary-General 
announced that he had decided to 
approve the suggestion of the City of 
New York to include a playground 
in the Headquarters area, at the 
extreme north end. 
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The Price of Peace— General Carlos P. Romulo 


(Continued from page 389.) 


we love freedom more. Because we 
love justice more. Because we be- 
lieve that the right of men—and of 
nations—to be independent and to 
live their own lives without dictation 
from others is worth fighting for. 

The first article of the Charter de- 
clares it to be the purpose of the 
United Nations “to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to 
that end: to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion or other breaches of the peace.” 

The willingness to fight aggression 
is part of the price of peace. We 
are paying it today in Korea. We 
are paying it in order to prevent 
other Koreas. 

The declaration which I have 
quoted from the Charter is no longer 
a pious wish, or a mere expression 
of hope. Collective action to sup- 
press an act of aggression has been 
undertaken in Korea. More impor- 
tant still, the United Nations through 
the General Assembly has made 
known its determination, and created 
the means, to make sure that the 
Member states can, if they so desire, 
take effective united action under the 
Charter against future breaches of 
the peace. 

It has been frequently pointed out, 
I think correctly, that the decision 
of the Security Council calling upon 
the Member states of the United 
Nations to fight aggression in Korea 
was a milestone in the development 
of the world organization. It proved 
that the United Nations could be- 
come a really effective instrument 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. But that historic 
decision was made possible only by 
the providential absence of the Soviet 
Union from the Security Council. 

With the return of the Soviet 
Union, the Security Council promptly 
reverted to impotence. Under the 
pressure of the crisis, the United 
Nations moved resolutely towards a 
second, no less important milestone. 
The General Assembly last Novem- 
ber approved a series of resolutions, 
appropriately titled “United Action 
for Peace,” which enables the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take necessary ac- 
tion to repel aggression whenever the 
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Security Council, in which the Char- 
ter has vested this primary duty, is 
unable effectively to exercise its 
function. 

The resolution created a Peace 
Observation Commission to be on 
the lookout for threats to the peace, 
and a Collective Measures Commit- 
tee to recommend the necessary ac- 
tion if and when the threats material- 
ize into acts of aggression. It calls 
upon the Member states to place 
part of their resources, and specially 
trained units of their armed forces, 
at the service of the United Nations, 
to help enforce the decisions of the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly in matters involving the peace 
and security of the world. 

Korea provided the immediate in- 
centive for this newly reinforced 
machinery for peace. It is also the 
first test of its efficacy. It is, there- 
fore, instructive to review the United 
Nations record in Korea and find 
out how the Member states have 
cooperated in this first experiment in 
collective security under the Charter. 

Last June, fifty-three Member 
states supported the Security Council 
action to repel the North Korean 
aggression in Korea. Subsequently 
forty-four Member states voted in 
favor of the General Assembly res- 
olution condemning the Chinese 
communist aggression and reaffirm- 
ing the determination of the United 
Nations to continue its action to 
repel aggression in Korea. 

As everyone knows, the United 
States has borne the brunt of the 
military action in Korea as well as 
the main burden of Korean relief 
and rehabilitation. In addition to 
the United States, twenty countries 
have dispatched troops, armaments 
and other forms of military aid to 
Korea. Thirty-seven others have 
contributed funds, food and medical 
supplies, and other materials to the 
United Nations effort. 

This being our first effort in col- 
lective security, undertaken at an 
instant’s notice and without the for- 
malities of prior agreement as pro- 
vided in the Charter, the disparity 
in the contributions of the Member 
states is not as startling as it may 
seem at first. The unusual circum- 
stances surrounding the United Na- 





tions military effort in Korea pre- 
cluded that degree of concerted 
action which is contemplated in the 
Charter and which we must endeavor 
to obtain in the future. 

The Additional Measures Commit- 
tee is now discussing what further 
measures should be taken to meet 
the aggression in Korea. However, 
since military sanctions are being 
successfully enforced against the ag- 
gressor, any so-called “additional 
measures” would not be so necessary 
as the further implementation of 
measures already authorized and be- 
ing taken. I have in mind, first, the 
provision of armed forces and other 
forms of assistance by Member states 
not currently participating in the 
United Nations effort in Korea, if 
and when they are called upon to do 
so, and secondly, but only secondly, 
the provision of additional forces and 
material by states already participat- 
ing in the struggle, if the military 
situation warrants such further con- 
tribution. For it is important, not 
only to guarantee the success of this 
first United Nations experiment in 
collective security, but to make it as 
universal an undertaking as possible. 

Both the Additional Measures 
Committee, created to cope with the 
Korean situation, and the Collective 
Measures Committee, created to cope 
with similar situations that may arise 
in the future, are clearly provisional 
in character. They do not relieve the 
United Nations of the obligation to 
devise permanent measures for the 
placing of armed forces at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council by the 
states Members of the United Na- 
tions, as provided in the Charter. In 
any event, the experience gained 
through the work of these two com- 
mittees of the General Assembly will 
prove of value in working out the 
provisions of the Charter regarding 
collective measures to repel ag- 
gression. 

The emphasis on military action 
ought not, however, to obscure the 
method of the pacific settlement of 
disputes, which is peculiarly fitted 
to the genius of the United Nations. 
We have used this method with 
varying success in settling the prob- 
lems of Iran, Greece, Palestine, In- 
donesia and Kashmir. We employed 
it patiently for two years in trying 
to settle the problem of Korea. No 
one who knows the history of our 
protracted efforts to solve this prob- 
lem peacefully can doubt that the 
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United Nations wanted no part of 
any war in Korea or anywhere else, 
and that it was in fact wholly unpre- 
pared to meet the communist aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea 
when it came. It was this condition 
of almost total unpreparedness which 
compelled the United Nations to take 
urgent provisional measures to repel 
the aggression and to improvise a 
machinery for collective security. 

It must be recalled that even in 
the course of the military action in 
Korea, we have not neglected the 
method of pacific settlement. The 
communist aggressors have been 
approached more than once on the 
possibility of a cease-fire which would 
lead to peace in Korea and the rest 
of Asia. Peace on just and honor- 
able terms is the objective of the 
United Nations. But the United Na- 
tions destroys itself the moment it 
accepts peace on terms dictated by 
the aggressor. 

We in the United Nations have 
learned a great deal since San Fran- 
cisco. In the economic, social and 
cultural .fields, the United Nations 
has gone further in the effort to 
remove some of the basic causes of 
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war than the League of Nations 
ever did during its entire existence. 
Even in the political field, we have 
shown by this single dramatic experi- 
ment in collective security in Korea 
that we have adequate resources for 
maintaining peace which require fur- 
ther exploration and development. 
The United Nations hopefully begins 
the second half of its first decade at 
precisely the point in which the 
League of Nations foundered in 
1935 on the decisive issue of collec- 
tive resistance to Italian aggression 
against Ethiopia. 

In 1955, during the tenth regular 
session of the General Assembly, 
there shall be a proposal to call a 
General Conference to review the 
present Charter of the United Na- 
tions. It is our hope that, by that 
time, enough shall have been re- 
vealed of the inherent structural 
weaknesses of the organization to 
warrant the kind of revision which 
was contemplated in San Francisco. 





A PARTY OF MEMBERS of the United Na- 

tions Association of Japan placed the United 

Nations flag at the meteorological station 

atop Mount Fujiyama to celebrate United 
Nations Day. 


Each crisis that we have gone through 
will have illuminated the task of 
revision that must needs be under- 
taken. 

Only in this manner can the great 
majority of the Member states of 
the United Nations make known 
their desire and determination to pay 
the full price of the peace defined in 
the Charter: a peace in which essen- 
tial human rights shall be universally 
respected; in which the freedom of 
all nations great and small shall be 
recognized; in which armed force 
“shail not be used save in the com- 
mon interest’; in which interna- 
tional co-operation shall be directed 
towards “the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all 
peoples.” 

This is the kind of peace which 
the United Nations is fighting for, 
not only on the battlefields of Korea, 
but on every plane of social and 
economic endeavor undertaken to 
make it possible for all men and all 
nations to live a better life in larger 
freedom. It is the peace of a free 
world, a world of equal rights and 
equal opportunity for all members of 
the human family. 








In the Name of Humanity... 





By Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


ATHER than write about the 

High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, his mandate, his budget, his 
chances of success (or failure!), I 
would like to use some of the BUL- 
LETIN space to do two other things. 
What I want to do is to blast two 
fair-sized holes in the paper-moun- 
tains that prevent us from seeing 
realities. Through those two holes 
my readers will be able to observe 
people I like and who are always 
worthwhile: unfortunate people and 
those who help them. 

It sometimes 
looks as if we are 
apt to forget that 
all work done by 
the United Na- 
tions, no matter in 
which ‘‘depart- 
ments,” “organs” 
or “specialized 
agencies,” aims at 
making people a 
little happier, a 
little more satis- 
fied, safer and 
healthier. In my work that purpose 
is still clearly visible to everyone. 





But, as I said before, I do not mean . 


to talk about the High Commission- 
er’s work, apart from a few phrases 
here and there. 

Yes, refugees are unfortunate 
creatures. The love of country be- 
longs to those things that are a 
person’s birthright. He grows up sur- 
rounded by the well-known images 
of his own houses, trees, bridges and 
streets, the faces of his fellow coun- 
trymen, the language they speak, the 
pictures they paint, the way in which 
his country operates, is governed, 
defended and maintained. If a per- 
son travels abroad, one of his pleas- 
ures to come is the moment of his 
return “home,” the moment in which 
he will come back to “his people,” 
to the country that is his. Next to 
the need of family-roots, the neces- 
sity of being rooted in a national 
environment is a condition of human 
happiness. You will no doubt know 
that intrinsically tragic tale of two 
Austrian refugees who after many 
years happen to meet somewhere on 
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New York’s Fifth Avenue. They 
have discarded the use of their 
mother tongue, and so the one asks 
the other: “Are you happy?” “Oh 


yes, I am happy.” “Well, that’s 
fine. Are you really happy?” 
“Yes, I’m really happy . . .,” and 


then he continues, suddenly resort- 
ing to German, “Aber gliicklich bin 
icnmicht; «4... 

Whoever must leave his country 
because he is persecuted, or fears 
persecution, whoever goes “into 
strange regions” without hope of 
return, whoever has become a “refu- 
gee,” is an unfortunate creature. As 
a rule he saves little more than life 
itself. Once across the borders he 
has no consul, minister or am- 
bassador to whom he can turn in 
case of difficulties. He has become 
a “hobo,” a ship without anchor and 
often without rudder. Our civiliza- 
tion—and it has far less reason to 
be so proud of itself—makes mil- 
lions of people into refugees. It has 
done so through the ages and even 
today, perhaps in the ten minutes 
it will take to read this article, some- 
where people are creeping across 
“their” borders, knowing that for the 
time being they will have to elimi- 
nate the word “motherland” from 
their vocabulary. No longer do they 
have their “own” government, their 
own soil, fellow-countrymen or 
home. If you yourself love your 
country and your people, your own 
environment, and the many little 
things that make your daily life, 
then try to imagine the fate of those 
who had to leave all that behind 
them because they prefer freedom. 

The world is an_ extraordinary 
thing. It produces the means by 
which human beings can destroy one 
another in tens of thousands, as well 
as the doctors and the medicines to 
cure the sick. It produces, next to 
unfortunate people, also those who 
help them. People who help are 
happy people. They know that life 
in this hard world would be unbear- 
able if there were no loving kind- 
ness, no justice, help and friendship. 
Aware of these hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees, they went into 








action and_ established—in many 
countries—a great variety of associa- 
tions, on a religious or humanitarian 
basis, which, all of them, belong to 
what we call the “Voluntary Agen- 
cies.” 

Those “Voluntary Agencies,” too 
many to enumerate, are doing mar- 
vellous work, difficult work but full 
of human kindness. Difficult—for in 
practical terms it means: collecting 
money, giving information, promot- 
ing the reunion of families, persuad- 
ing governments to open the gates of 
their countries a little wider for the 
refugees. And all of these are things 
requiring tough perseverance, end- 
less devotion and an unquenchable 
love of human beings. 

The High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees knows both the unfortunate 
people and their helpers; and it is 
part of his task to alleviate the work 
of the latter on the basis of his 











friendly relations with both cate- 
gories. He must realize that he 


and I do—has the immense privilege 
of bearing this responsibility; that he 
has too little money to achieve even 
half of what must be done. Never- 
theless he has the duty to search for 
co-workers who wish to form with 
him a team so well knit that it would 
achieve maximum results with mini- 
mum resources. He must be fully 
aware of the importance of the help 
the “Voluntary Agencies” can give 
him. And he must travel throughout 
the world as an indefatigable ad- 
vocate for human beings to human 
beings . 

The colleagues I have thus far 
found are willing and able to build 
up such a team. I am happy that 
the contact I have thus far had with 
the Voluntary Agencies has given 
me the conviction that they will help 
me in my task. As to myself: it will 
be up to you to judge when the work 
has progressed somewhat. I intend 
to go on blasting holes through 
mountains of paper so that I can see 
the people: the only manner in 
which, I believe, I can create a con- 
dition indispensable if I mean to suc- 
ceed. Also, I shall knock at the 
doors of all people of goodwill, in 
governments as well as in private 
circles. 

The United Nations has taken 
upon itself a certain measure of re- 
sponsibility for unfortunate people. 
May the sixty governments and the 
sixty peoples that form the organiza- 
tion open their gates if and when I 
knock upon them. I shall never 
knock for myself; I shall knock only 
in the name of humanity! 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1951 











Provisional Government 


Established In Libya 





Steps Tonard Creation of a New State 


By Adrian Pelt, United Nations Commissioner in ‘Libya 


N_ the twenty-ninth day of 

March, 1951, a date corre- 
sponding to the twenty-first Djoumdi- 
el Thani, 1370 of the Hegira, (the 
Moselm calendar), the Libyan Na- 
tional Assembly established a pro- 
visional government for the United 
Kingdom of Libya, in conformity 
with the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

During discus- 
sions on the Lib- 
yan question in 
the ad hoc Politi- 
cal Committee at 
the last session of 
the Assembly, it 
was proposed that 
a provisional Lib- 
yan. Government 
should be set up, 
with April 1, 
1951, as the tar- 
get date. I had 
my doubts then 
as to whether that date was not 
too early. The Libyan National As- 
sembly began its extremely difficult 
task of drafting a constitution for 
the new state on November 25, 
1950. On December 2, it decided 
that Libya should become a federal, 
democratic and independent sover- 
eign state, consisting of the three 
territories of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan, under the leadership 
of Sayed Mohamed Idriss El Sennusi, 
the Amir of Cyrenaica, as constitu- 
tional King of the United Kingdom 
of Libya. 

However, events have proved that 
my fears were unjustified. Three 
days before the suggested target date 
a provisional Libyan Government 
came into being. It consists of Sayed 
Mohamed El Muntasser, of Tripoli- 
tania, as Prime Minister; two other 
Tripolitanians, two Cyrenaicans and 
one Fezzanese who, in due course, 
will administer the Departments of 
Justice, Education, Foreign Affairs, 
Public Health, Defence, Finance and 
Communications. 

Thus, a balanced composition of 





Adrian Pelt 
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government is the first deviation 
from the principle of equality of rep- 
resentation between the three Libyan 
territories which characterizes the 
National Assembly, which is com- 
posed of twenty representatives from 
each of the three territories. This 
equality of representation was a 
political necessity at the time, al- 
though it was criticized by a number 
of delegations during the General 
Assembly debates on Libya. The 
Government thus established is not 
at this moment in a position to take 
over from the administering powers, 
Britain and France, the powers they 
still exercise in Libya as a result of 
their military occupation in 1943, 
and of the subsequent provisions of 
the peace treaty with Italy in 1948. 
But the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of last November provides that 
these powers shall be progressively 
transferred to the provisional Gov- 
ernment by the administering pow- 
ers in a manner which will ensure 
that all authority at present exercised 
by them shall, by January 1, 1952, 
have been transferred to a duly 
constituted Libyan Government. 


The Assembly’s resolution also 
provides that the United Nations 
Commissioner, aided and guided by 
the Libyan Council, shall proceed 
immediately to draw up a program 
in co-operation with the administer- 
ing powers for the transfer of power. 

With this task in view, I also con- 
vened a co-ordination committee 
composed of the heads of the Brit- 
ish and French Administrations now 
functioning in the three territories, 
and of three Libyan representatives 
of these territories to assist me in 
drafting the program called for by 
the Assembly’s resolution. Now that 
a provisional Government has come 
into existence, I have invited the 
Libyan Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues to participate in this essential 
task of preparing for the transfer of 
the powers which they will subse- 
quently assume and exercise. This 
time our common task is not pri- 


marily political, as was the conven- 
ing of the National Assembly and 
the establishment of a _ provisional 
Government. Rather, what will oc- 
cupy our time for a few months to 
come is the organization of a federal 
administration, provisions for its 
staffing, the preparation of a federal 
budget and finding resources to meet 
that budget. 

Subsequently, the program for the 
transfer of power which is the pur- 
pose of our labors will, in the course 
of the coming summer, have to be 
submitted to the Libyan Council 
and only after its advice has been 
obtained will the time have come to 
start progressively the transfer of 
authority to the provisional Govern- 
ment. 

However, I am confident that, pro- 
vided our plan is carefully prepared, 
the actual transfer will take place at 
a fairly rapid and smooth pace and 
that, by the end of the year, the Gov- 
ernment will be in a position to as- 
sume direction of an independent 
Libyan State. 


Other Problems 


In the meantime, and parallel to 
this planning, many other problems 
will have to be solved. In the first 
place the Libyan National Assem- 
bly will have to finish deciding on 
a constitution. Fortunately, it has 
been making good headway in defin- 
ing what should be the federal pow- 
ers. This is, of course, an essential 
element in the plan for the transfer 
of power, since a distinction has to 
be made between the powers going 
to a Federal Government and those 
to be left to local administrations. 
At the same time, a _ considerable 
program of study and analysis under 
the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance program is underway for the 
purpose of determining subsequent 
financial and personnel assistance 
which an independent Libya will 
need for establishing a sound cur- 
rency, to put its finances on a solid 
basis and, last but not least, for its 
economic development. 

All this work will have to be co- 
ordinated and brought to a head by 
the end of this year if the country 
is to be independent by a date not 
later than January 1, 1952, as 
determined by the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution. It is a formidable 
task which calls for the utmost 
energy, goodwill, political wisdom, 
and mutual understanding. 

It would be superhuman to expect 
that an enterprise of this nature can 
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always be carried out without 
divergencies of opinion and conflicts 
of interests, both among the Libyans 
themselves and among the foreign 
powers interested in Libya’s future. 
Nevertheless, I am confident that by 
the end of this year Libya and those 
co-operating with her in setting up 
a united, independent and sovereign 
Libyan state, will be in a position 
to give a good account of them- 
selves. 

This does not mean that at the 
moment of its birth as an_ inde- 
pendent nation, Libya will be a 
model state. Many things will re- 
main to be done after its independ- 
ence has been established. In_ this 
connection, I may recall a remark 
made in my annual report to last 
year’s General Assembly. I then 
wrote: “When Libya achieves its in- 
dependence it will certainly not be 
the only independent state in the 
world to require assistance to or- 
ganize its administration and to bal- 
ance its finances and economy.” This 
fact still remains true. Nevertheless, 
if everything goes well the United 
Nations will have succeeded in help- 
ing an under-developed country to 
transform itself from “colonial 
status” to independence. The respon- 
sibility of the United Nations for a 
child born under its auspices will 
continue, however, for many years 
to come. 








Joining United Nations Forces in Korea 





More Greek Children 
Repatriated by Yugoslavia 


SECOND group of Greek chil- 
dren was repatriated from 
Yugoslavia to Greece on March 14 
in the presence of a representative of 
the International Red Cross. There 
were 54 children in this group. Last 
November, 21 children, the first from 
Yugoslavia, were handed over to 
representatives of the International 
Red Cross. 

In its resolution on the repatria- 
tion of Greek children adopted on 
December 1, 1950, the General As- 
sembly requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, and the League of 
Red Cross Societies to continue their 
efforts in accordance with previous 
Assembly resolutions on the repatria- 
tion of Greek children. The Assem- 
bly urged “all states harboring the 
Greek children to make all the 
necessary arrangements, in co-opera- 
tion with the Secretary-General and 
the International Red Cross organi- 
zations, for the early return of the 
Greek children to their parents, and, 
wherever necessary, to allow the In- 
ternational Red Cross organizations 
tree access to their territories for this 
purpose.” 

By the same resolution, the As- 
sembly established a Standing Com- 





SOLDIERS FROM BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG passing rifle inspection soon after their 
arrival in Korea. 
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mittee, composed of the representa- 
tives of Peru, the Philippines and 
Sweden, “to act in consultation with 
the Secretary-General, and to con- 
sult with the representatives of the 
states concerned, with a view to the 
early repatriation of the children.” 
The Standing Committee held its first 
meeting at the United Nations Head- 
quarters in February. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie informed the 
Committee of developments regard- 
ing the repatriation of the children, 
particularly what had been accom- 
plished in Yugoslavia and of his con- 
sultations in Geneva with Red Cross 
representatives. The Committee de- 
cided to meet again when the Sec- 
retary-General had received further 
information from the Red Cross or- 
ganizations about possible arrange- 
ments with other countries harboring 
Greek children. 

Following the repatriation of the 
first group of 21 children from 
Yugoslavia, five telegrams of protest 
were received from Budapest, Hun- 
gary, against the repatriation of two 
children whose mothers, it was al- 
leged, were in “the People’s Democ- 
racies.” These protests were ad- 
dressed to the Soviet Union Delega- 
tion to the United Nations, and trans- 
mitted by it to the President of the 
General Assembly. It was also stated 
in these protests that the Yugoslav 
Red Cross was intending to hand 
over to Greece another 1200 Greek 
children whose parents were in “the 
People’s Democracies.” These pro- 
tests came from three groups of 
Greek political refugees, the Greek 
Child Welfare Committee, and the 
Central Committee for Greek Refu- 
gees, all in Budapest. 

A reply to these allegations came 
from the permanent representative 
of Yugoslavia to the United Na- 
tions. In a communication to the 
President of the Assembly, Ales 
Bebler said that the two children 
whose names were mentioned in the 
protests had been repatriated to 
Greece “on the basis of authentic re- 
quests of their fathers.” The repatria- 
tion of Greek children, Mr. Bebler 
wrote, was carried out at the express 
desire of their parents, and after 
establishing the identity of both chil- 


dren and parents in co-operation 
with the International Red Cross 
societies. 


U. N. B.—April 15, 1951 











New Problems Confronting 
Palestine Refugee Agency 


ROUGHT conditions in the Near 

East, rapidly rising food costs, 
poor harvests in wheat-producing 
countries, and the lack of additional 
contributions from Member govern- 
ments are problems facing the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, according to 
recent reports by its director, Howard 
Kennedy. 

In a report circulated to Members 
of the General Assembly, Mr. Ken- 
nedy stated that the “financial hori- 
zon of the Agency, already badly 
clouded, has become more obscure,” 
and added: “It is particularly un- 
fortunate that the Agency should be 
financially embarrassed at this time 
as there are clear indications of a 
broad acceptance of the idea of rein- 
tegration of refugees, and it is most 
important , that this opportunity 
should not be missed because of lack 


of funds with which to implement 
reasonable reintegration projects.” 

It may be recalled that the Nego- 
tiating Committee on Contributions 
to United Nations Programs for Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, set up by the 
General Assembly at its last session, 
reported on January 26 that fourteen 
governments had made, or promised, 
contributions for the relief and rein- 
tegration program of Palestine refu- 
gees. (See the BULLETIN, Vol. X, No. 
4.) The Committee said these offers 
fell far below the target figure of $50 
million set by the General Assembly 
for the Palestine relief and reintegra- 
tion operations during 1951-52. 

In his report Mr. Kennedy also 
noted that the provisional promise 
of contributions for the Agency’s 
1951-52 program totalled only $35 
million out of the minimum require- 
ment of $50 million forecast last 


October. And he pointed out that the 
rise in prices of all UNRWA require- 
ments, particularly cereals, had made 
the October estimate “unrealistic.” 
Current prices, he said, meant that 
approximately $25 million would be 
needed to purchase what $20 million 
would have bought in October. 


Reintegration Projects 


Meanwhile, on March 24 UNRWA 
announced plans for two reintegra- 
tion projects. The first envisages the 
resettlement of about 50,000 refugees 
in the Sinai Peninsula of Egypt, fol- 
lowing proposals made by the Egyp- 
tian Government. As a first step a 
team of experts, including a geo- 
physicist, a soil chemist and agricul- 
tural specialists will be sent by the 
Agency to prospect water resources 
and make other preliminary studies. 
The Egyptian Government plans to 
build small irrigation dams and has 
also prepared the necessary measures 
for the expropriation of land. In addi- 
tion to its agricultural possibilities, 
the region is reported to have consid- 
erable mineral resources. The second 


Boy Scouts Aid United Nations In Korea 


KOREAN BOY SCOUTS have been helping United Nations personnel in the evacuation of civilians aboard United States Navy ships. 





The latter 


have been carrying the civilians to island retreats off the Korean coast. 
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reintegration project is now taking 
shape at Amman, in Jordan, where a 
large housing construction program is 
being carried out. 

The Agency also is exploring pos- 
sibilities for the resettlement of Pales- 
tine refugees in Libya, according to 
a statement issued at its Beirut head- 
quarters on April 2. As a start, four 
pruners have been sent to work on 
a trial basis in Tripolitanian vine- 
yards. UNRWA has compiled lists of 
qualified refugees who may be able 
to undertake work as skilled crafts- 
men in Libya and consultations are 
being carried out between the Agency 
and the United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Libya. 

Some of the Palestine refugees, the 
Agency has learned, are of North 
African origin—mainly from Algeria 
and Morocco—and several hundred 
of these have expressed a desire to 
return to French North Africa. The 
French authorities have informed 
UNRWA that they will receive and 
care for them and plans are now be- 
ing discussed for their repatriation to 
North Africa. 


IMPROVED HEALTH 
STANDARDS 


Definite progress in improving 
health standards, sanitation and 
housing conditions among Palestine 
refugees was reported by Dr. Jerome 
Peterson, chief medical officer in the 
Palestine refugee camps, speaking at 
a United Nations Headquarters press 
conference on March 28. Dr. Peter- 
son cited specific improvements in 
child health and said that, thanks to 
the aid furnished by such specialized 
agencies as the World Health Or- 
ganization and by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, there had been no serious epi- 
demics in the camps. Although 
morale amongst the refugees was 
generally “not too good” Dr. Peter- 
son said there were heartening ex- 
amples of their efforts to improve 
their own conditions. This was evi- 
denced by the refugees’ participation 
in vocational training and by grow- 
ing garden plots around their tents. 
Under the medical program, nearly 
900,000 refugees were being cared 
for; there were between seventy and 
eighty clinics, many of them mobile 
to serve the outlying areas; maternal 
and child health clinics had been 
set up; and hospitals provided 1,700 
beds for refugee patients. 








Report on Renewed Efforts to 


Settle Palestine Refugee Questions 


The Assembly resolution last De- 
cember marked a new phase of the 
work of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine, 
according to the Commission’s ninth 
progress report published on March 
22. The report interprets the As- 
sembly resolution as a directive to 
“progress from general discussions to 
the seeking and, in certain cases, the 
putting into operation of practical 
measures towards a liquidation of the 
refugee problem.” This concept, it 
adds, is fully in line with its own 
previously expressed opinion that “of 
all problems raised by the (Palestine) 
crisis, the refugee question is the one 
demanding the most urgent solu- 
tion.” 

Acting on a directive in the As- 
sembly resolution, the Commission 
established on January 25 an office 
to make the necessary arrangements 
for the assessment and payment of 
compensation to Arab refugees, for 
working out arrangements to imple- 
ment the other objectives of the 
resolution, and for continuing 
negotiations towards safeguarding 
refugee rights, property, and in- 
terests. Holger Andersen, of Den- 
mark, was appointed to head this 
office, and he is expected to take up 
his duties in Jerusalem at the begin- 
ning of May. The Commission’s 
General Committee is now at work 
drafting a policy for the office. Mem- 
bers of the Commission’s Committee 
of Experts on compensation will 
form the nucleus of the staff. Factual 
studies on compensation matters are 
already being made. 

Fully realizing the need for close 
co-operation between the Commis- 
sion and the Relief and Works 
Agency, several meetings between the 
two bodies have been held. Agree- 
ment on respective tasks and ar- 
rangements for close liaison have 
been completed. 


During February, the Commission 
resumed contact with the Govern- 
ments of Israel and the Arab states 
to get their views on the recent As- 
sembly resolutions. The Arab repre- 
sentatives reaffirmed the prime im- 
portance of the refugee question and 
declared their readiness to examine 





any plans in accordance with the As- 
sembly resolutions. Israel as well as 
the Arab Governments expressed 
readiness to co-operate with the 
Commission .and its new Refugee 
Office. 

The Commission is continuing its 
efforts in consultation with the 
parties to safeguard the rights of 
refugees whose accounts with banks 
in Israel were frozen as a result of 
the event in 1948. 


The report concludes that every 
positive result attained in specific 
aspects of the refugee problem will 
help achieve its task of reaching final 
settlement on all outstanding ques- 
tions. 





Mr. Lie Leaves For Tour 
Of Balkans, Middle East 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie left 
United Nations Headquarters for of- 
ficial visits to the Governments of 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey and Israel. 

His trip was undertaken in ac- 
cordance with his practice of accept- 
ing invitations to visit Member coun- 
tries as time and circumstances per- 
mit. This is his first visit as Secre- 
tary-General to countries of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. 


The Secretary-General planned a 
stop-over in Paris to complete ar- 
rangements with the Government of 
France for the sixth annual session 
of the General Assembly. He 
planned to be in Yugoslavia April 12 
to 15; in Greece, April 15 to 18; in 
Egypt, April 18 to 21; in Syria, April 
21 to 22; in Lebanon, April 23 to 
24; in Turkey, April 24 to 27; in 
Israel, April 27 to 30. He expected 
to return to New York via London 
on May 1 or shortly thereafter. 


Mr. Lie was accompanied by Mrs. 
Lie, A. H. Feller, General Counsel, 
and Wilder Foote, Director of Press 
and Publications. He was to be 
joined en route by Saleh Mahmoud, 
Political Officer, and Virgil de An- 
gelis, Administrative Officer, both 
with the United Nations Commis- 
sioner for Libya. 
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Economic Progress “Encouraging” 


In Joint Trieste Zone 


¢¢T(NCOURAGING” economic 
progress in the British-United 
States Zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste is noted in the tenth report 
of its Commander, Major-General 
T. S. Airey. The report, transmitted 
to the President of the Security 
Council on March 29 by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, covers the 
year 1950. Previous reports had 
been issued at three-month intervals, 
too frequently, General Airey states, 
to “yield a reliable estimate of eco- 
nomic and commercial trends once 
the planned development of the Zone 
under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram had gathered momentum.” 

Industrial production, according to 
the report, has surpassed pre-war 
level, new industries have been estab- 
lished and existing ones modernized. 
Ship production during the year al- 
most reached the full capacity of the 
yards. The Port of Trieste, the 
foundation of the Zone’s economic 
structure, continued to work at a 
very high traffic level. Commercial 
traffic, which by January 1950 had 
reached the record figure of 550,000 
tons of goods handled in the port 
during that month, that is, 31 per 
cent above its pre-war rate, had in- 
creased to 618,000 tons in March, 
achieving an annual rate almost 7.5 
million tons. The rapid rundown of 
ERP supplies for Austria during the 
remainder of the year has been 
largely compensated by rising export 
traffic in timber from Austria and 
Yugoslavia. In spite of the heavy 
increase in Trieste’s population due 
to an estimated post-war influx of 
some 25,000 persons from territories 
ceded to Yugoslavia, unemployment 
has decreased, and approximately 
4,000 more people are being em- 
ployed at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. There are, how- 
ever, still some 20,000 registered 
unemployed. 

The Zone’s financial deficit has 
been very substantially reduced as a 
result of increasing commercial 
activity, more efficient tax collection, 
and the close integration of the 
Zone with the Italian lira area. The 
cost of living, though high, has been 
relatively stable, and compares favor- 
ably with most other European areas. 
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General Airey said the removal of 
travel restrictions with other Mar- 
shall Plan countries had done much 
to foster commercial development 
and added: “I believe that the free- 
ing of movement between Italy and 
Trieste has played no small part in 
the latter’s recovery.” 

All persons living in the Zone on 
November 1, 1949, who had hitherto 
been registered as temporary resi- 
dents, have now been made eligible 
for inscription in the permanent 
population register, acquiring the 
rights and privileges of permanent 
residents. 

General Airey said that the arrival 
of another category of displaced per- 
sons and refugees in large numbers, 
some 93 per cent from Yugoslavia, 
“has provided a serious administra- 
tive problem and financial burden for 
which the Allied Military Govern- 
ment is not adequately equipped.” 
During 1950 the number of such 
persons housed in camps rose from 
268 to 4,104 and is steadily increas- 
ing. 

“Real progress has been made,” 
General Airey says, “in improving 
the economic position of the Zone” 
and “everything possible has been 
done” to re-establish Trieste’s vital 
transit trade with the hinterland 
countries. “Where these lie outside 
the orbit of cominform communism,” 
General Airey states, “there can be 
no doubt that much success has been 
achieved. The way is also open for 
the resumption of trade with those 
other countries of the Danube basin 
who have traditionally used Trieste 
but who, for ideological or political 
reasons, have now almost ceased to 
do so.” 

Concluding the general review, 
General Airey expresses the belief 
“that the economy of Trieste cannot 
be separated from that of Italy and 
that dislocation of the existing in- 
tegrated economic structure would 
cause a sharp fall in employment 
and a collapse of the standard of liv- 
ing. When the generous assistance 
given by Marshall Aid comes to an 
end, the Zone must inevitably lean 
more heavily upon the Italian 
economy. In particular, substantial 
economic aid must follow ERP if a 
serious increase in unemployment in 


the Zone’s shipyards is to be avoided. 
Conversely, it will be equally es- 
sential for the Italian economy to 
take into account Trieste’s special 
position as an outlet for the trade 
with the Danubian countries which 
she needs to keep her maritime con- 
nections alive and to sustain her 
relatively large population. There 
seems to be no reason why these two 
cardinal factors should not be bal- 
anced though the process will need 
the exercise of some vision.” 

“As I have so often reiterated in 
my previous reports,” General Airey 
adds that he believes “permanent and 
peaceful settlement of the Trieste 
question, based on the needs and 
well-being of the inhabitants in the 
area, could best be achieved within 
the framework of the Tripartite pro- 
posal of March 20, 1948. I am, 
moreover, convinced that such a set- 
tlement could best be realized by 
agreement among the parties pri- 
marily concerned.” 


United States Preparing 
Plan to Merge Arms Work 


The United States will soon sub- 
mit plans for co-ordinating the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments, Frank C. Nash 
told the Committee of Twelve at its 
third meeting on March 28. The 
Committee is discussing the advis- 
ability of a merger of the two Com- 
missions. Mr. Nash said that the 
United States proposal will deal with 
the status, membership, terms of ref- 
erence, and program of work of a 
new Commission which would re- 
place these two and under which a 
comprehensive system of control in 
the armaments field would be de- 
veloped. 

When Mr. Nash suggested that the 
Secretariat should prepare a sum- 
mary of the experience of the League 
of Nations in disarmament, Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., said 
that this would serve no useful pur- 
pose, for the League had suffered a 
complete fiasco which would be use- 
ful only as a lesson how not to attack 
the problem. The United Nations, 
he said, must find its own way. The 
Committee agreed to defer a decision 
until the next meeting, which will be 
at the call of the Chairman. 

Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, of the 
Netherlands, was unanimously elec- 
ted Rapporteur to succeed the late 
R. G. Riddell, of Canada. 
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Fight Against 
Slavery and Servitude 


LAVERY in the primary sense 

of ownership of one human being 
by another has almost disappeared, 
according to several Member Gov- 
ernments, But other forms of servi- 
tude persist in many parts of the 
world: serfdom; traditional forms of 
involuntary, unpaid service exacted 
by the landowners and other employ- 
ers of labor; debt bondage; pledging 
and pawning of third persons as 
security for debt; exploitation of 
children under the form of adoption; 
purchase of wives and inheritance of 
widows by the heir of the deceased 
husband; and forms of prostitution 
of women and children involving ex- 
ercise of ownership over them. 

Slavery in the primary sense is 
covered by a 1926 League of Nations 
Convention. This is still considered 
to be in force although, because of 
the termination of the League, new 
accessions are impossible. However, 
the main task of the four-member 
body, the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Slavery, which has been meeting at 
Lake Success since April 2, is to 
define and classify these other forms 
of servitude and propose interna- 
tional action to deal with them. 

The Committee is composed of 
Professor Moises Poblete Troncoso, 
of Chile, who was re-elected chair- 
man of the current session; Mme. 
Jane Vialle, of France; Charles W. 
W. Greenidge, of the United King- 
dom, who was elected rapporteur, 
and Bruno Lasker, of the United 
States. 


The Questionnaire 


At its first session held at Lake 
Success in February and March, 
1950, the Committee worked out 
methods for securing useful, impar- 
tial, and authoritative information. A 
comprehensive questionnaire to gov- 
ernments was prepared. The Com- 
mittee also called on many non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, no less than 
70 research centres and missionary 
bodies, and a number of qualified 
experts for information. 

The questionnaire asked if slavery 
and slave trade, as defined in 
the International Slavery Convention 
of 1926, still existed in their juris- 
diction. Other questions related to 
the existence of forms of servitude 
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mentioned above; the legislation 
passed and administrative measures 
adopted since 1926 to check slavery; 
and the results so far obtained. This 
questionnaire was sent out to 83 
countries. At its current session, the 
Committee will have before it replies 
from 33 Member states, and 16 non- 
Member states of the United Nations. 
The Committee will also have at its 
disposal extensive information sup- 
plied by non-governmental organiza- 
tions and private individuals. 

All governments that have replied 
so far deny that crude slavery exists 
under their jurisdiction, and declare 
that they have taken measures to 
abolish slave-trade. However, some 


governments indicate that various 
forms of servitude occur in terri- 
tories under their jurisdiction. 

The Committee has been sifting 
all this material and drawing up a 
definition of slavery and customs 
similar to it. It has also been exam- 
ining possible lines of international 
action. 

The Committee is composed of 
experts, not representatives of gov- 
ernments. This point came up for 
discussion at the Assembly last No- 
vember when Peru proposed that the 
investigation be assigned to a new 
commission of twelve governmental 
representatives. A majority of the 
Assembly’s Third Committee, how- 
ever, felt that the present Ad Hoc 
ommittee should complete its task 
and present a final report to the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
Peruvian proposal was, therefore, 
rejected by 21 votes to 17, with 16 
abstentions. 


Tentative List of Headings 


of Collective 


With a tentative list of headings 
as a basis, the Collective Measures 
Committee instructed a five-member 
sub-committee on March 30 to re- 
port, if possible, within ten days on 
a plan of work. It was to make 
recommendations concerning topics 
on which the Committee should con- 
centrate in its initial studies. 

While not exhaustive, the list, 
which was prepared by the Secre- 
tariat, was believed to contain the 
principal headings under which col- 
lective measures fall, the Secretary- 
General explained. No effort had 
been made to estimate or define their 
relative importance, nor was it sug- 
gested that all or only the headings 
listed were relevant to the Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference. 

The subjects were grouped as 
moral and diplomatic measures, eco- 
nomic and financial measures, mili- 
tary measures, the role of collective 
self-defence and regional arrange- 
ments, and measures to be taken 
preparatory to collective action. 

The sub-committee was also in- 
structed to consider whether a com- 
munication should be addressed to 
Member states of the United Nations, 
either through the Chairman or the 
Secretary-General, requesting them 
to indicate what consideration they 
had given to implementation of sec- 


Measures Studied 


tion C of the General Assembly’s 
resolution on “Uniting for Peace.” 
This recommended, along with other 
measures, that each maintain within 
its national armed forces elements 
for prompt availability as a United 
Nations unit or units, on recom- 
mendation by the Security Council 
or the Assembly. 


The Chairman of the Committee, 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, is also 
Chairman of the sub-committee. 
Other members are the representa- 
tives of France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


The Committee’s general debate 
was concluded with statements by 
Keith C. O. Shann, of Australia; Dr. 
Cesar Gonzalez, of Venezuela; 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt; 
and Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Shann submitted that the 
Committee was concerned not with 
the application of measures but with 
the study of what measures were 
possible within the framework of the 
Charter. Dr. Gonzalez and Mr. 
Fawzi stressed the importance of 
moral measures. Dr. Bebler had seri- 
ous doubts of the advisability of any 
study of the possibility of a suprana- 
tional armed force which, he 
thought, would raise great constitu- 
tional and political problems. 
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Communication from India 
on South Africa Issue 


HE Union of South Africa has 

declined to participate in a round- 
table conference on the basis of 
the General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 2, 1950, concerning the 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in South Africa, Sir B. N. Rau, of 
India, wrote, in a letter dated March 
27, to the Secretary-General. On 
March 3, 1951, the communication 
said, India inquired whether the 
Union Government was agreeable to 
holding a Conference on the basis of 
the Assembly resolution. The Union 
Government replied that it consid- 
ered the Assembly resolution “un- 
acceptable and the subject matter 
thereof outside the purview of the 
United Nations.” It said, however, 





Canada Gives $8,000,000 
Korea, Palestine Relief 


Canada has contributed $8,000,000 
(Canadian) to United Nations relief 
and rehabilitation programs in Korea 
and Palestine. 

Of the total amount $7,250,000 is 
for Korea, relief as a contribution to 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency in fulfillment of the 
pledge made by the Government of 
Canada to the General Assembly’s 
Negotiating Committee in January 
to support the Korean relief and re- 
habilitation program. 

In addition, $750,000 is earmarked 
for Palestine as Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees. 

The Korean contribution is the 
third largest sum pledged to the Ne- 
gotiating Committee for relief in that 
country, and represents the largest 
cash contribution so far received. 

Presenting two checks for this 
sum to the Secretary-General, John 
W. Holmes, acting permanent repre- 
sentative of Canada, said that the 
Canadian people were happy to make 
the contribution for the relief of 
human suffering in Korea and Pales- 
tine. Mr. Lie received the gift with 
deep appreciation for Canada’s gen- 
erous support of the humanitarian 
efforts of the United Nations. 
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that the Union was willing to con- 
fer on the basis of the agreement 
reached at the informal talks be- 
tween the three Governments held 
in February 1950. 

India had already explained why 
it could not agree to a round-table 
conference On this basis. 

[Last year, in asking that the 
question be placed on the agenda 
of the Assembly’s fifth session, Sir. 
B. N. Rau had stated that “even be- 
fore these preliminary talks, the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South 
Africa had resorted to new anti- 
Indian measures. After these 
preliminary talks, the severity of 
action against the Indians was fur- 
ther intensified by the Union Gov- 
ernment and executive action under 
the Asiatic Land Tenure Amend- 
ment Act was vigorously pursued. 

It was clear from the replies 
received by the Government of In- 
dia from the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to Indian 
communications on this Act that 
the Government was bent upon pro- 


ceeding with its policy of “Apar- 
theid” or segregation, which the 
Government of India have consis- 
tently opposed for over the last half 
century and which is against the 
provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Declaration 
of Human Rights. They have, there- 
fore, had to inform the Government 
ot the Union of South Africa that 
they could not participate in such 
a conference.” | 

On March 16, 1951, India again 
pointed out to the Union that it 
considered the Assembly’s resolution 
best designed to secure discussion 
of the subject in an atmosphere 
free from prejudice. Further, the 
machinery proposed in the Assembly 
resolution for dealing with failure of 
the Conference was best suited to 
that contingency. The Union Gov- 
ernment was therefore urged to re- 
consider its view. The Union Gov- 
ernment telegraphed on March 21 
refusing a conference on the basis 
of the Assembly resolution. 

“The Government of India,” the 
communication concluded, “regrets 
the Union Government's attitude and 
has no option but to bring the mat- 
ter to the notice of the United Na- 
tions for such action as may be con- 
sidered necessary.” 





Second Volume of Atomic Bibliography Is Readted 


Volume II of An International Bib- 
liography on Atomic Energy, cover- 
ing the scientific aspects of that 
subject, will be published shortly by 
the United Nations as a contribution 
toward “extending between all na- 
tions the exchange of basic scientific 
information for peaceful ends,” one 
of the tasks with which the General 
Assembly, at its first session, charged 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Volume I, published in 1949, dealt 
with the political, economic and 
social aspects of atomic energy and 
has been of use in the international 
consideration of this subject as a 
guide to the documents of the United 
Nations, the relevant publications of 
various governments and the very 
large collection of literature which is 
an indication of the great public in- 
terest in this subject. 

The many items listed in this sec- 
ond volume and the diversity of the 
subjects to which they relate reflect 
the wide range of the scientific uses 
and the great importance of atomic 
energy for the benefit of mankind. 
A number of outstanding scientists of 





various countries have added to the 
value of the volume by writing intro- 
ductory essays to the individual chap- 
ters. The views expressed are those 
of the authors. 

Both volumes I and II of the bib- 
liography were prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission Group 
of the Department of Security Coun- 
cil Affairs, with the help of Dr. H. H. 
Goldsmith as senior scientific con- 
sultant. Since Dr. Goldsmith’s death, 
Dr. Serge A. Korff, Professor of 
Physics at New York University, has 
acted as senior consultant. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front Cover, UN-33483; 374, Unations; 
375, Unations; 386, Arboleda; 390, UN- 
33479; 391, UN-33060; UN-33061; 392, 


UN-33500; 393, UN-33499; 394, 395, 
Unesco; 398, Leo Rosenthal; 402, UN- 
33466, UN-33464; 403, Leo Rosenthal; 
411, UN-33498. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


reception. The President of France 
and Madame Auriol themselves were 
hosts at a dinner in honor of the 
United Nations attended by the 
President of the General Assembly, 
the President and members of the 
Security Council, and the Secretary- 
General. 


Kashmir 


Y a vote of 8-0, with 3 absten- 

tions, the Security Council on 
March 30 adopted a new method 
for settling the deadlock between In- 
dia and Pakistan over the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Under the 
resolution, a new Representative, yet 
to be appointed, is instructed to ef- 
fect the demilitarization of the State 
and to report to the Council within 
three months of his arrival on the 
sub-continent, any points of differ- 
ence between the parties which he 
considers must be resolved before 
such demilitarization can be carried 
out. 

The Council called on India and 
Pakistan to co-operate fully with the 
Representative and to accept arbi- 
tration on all outstanding points of 
difference in regard to the inter- 
pretation and execution of the agreed 
resolutions of the former United Na- 
tions Commission of August 13, 
1948, and January 5, 1949. Such 
arbitration would be carried out by 
an arbitrator, or a panel of arbitra- 
tors, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of 
Justice after consultation with the 
parties. 

The resolution, a joint and revised 
proposal by the United Kingdom and 
the United States, was fully accepted 
by Pakistan, but India objected to 
several provisions. 


Postal Service 


A UNITED NATIONS Postal Ad- 
ministration, under which the 
Organization will issue its own postal 
stamps, is expected to begin by mid- 
August or early Autumn. This was 
disclosed at the signing on March 28 
of a special Postal Agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
United States Government, under 
which the United States Post Office 
Department will operate a United 
Nations post office at the Permanent 
Headquarters in New York City. A 
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(Continued from page 369) 


special commitee has been appointed 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie to 
approve designs for a series of fifteen 
United Nations stamps, eleven for 
ordinary postage and four for air- 
mail. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


TEPS to formulate an_ interim 

agreement to limit the produc- 
tion of opium to medical and scienti- 
fic needs, and to draw up a single 
convention to replace the existing in- 
ternational agreements for the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs are the two 
major items on the agenda of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


which opened its sixth session at 
United Nations 
April 10, 1951. 

At its recent session at Santiago, 
and Social Council 


Headquarters on 


the Economic 






















































































Belgian Prime Minister Visits Secretary-General 


“urged” the Commission to find an 
acceptable basis for an agreement 
among the governments principally 
concerned to limit production to 
medical and scientific needs. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 7). This 
problem will occupy most of the 
Commission’s session which is ex- 
pected to last two months. Accord- 
ing to the Commission’s plan, as ap- 
proved by the Council, detailed study 
of the draft single convention on 
drug control will be made at its 
seventh session 1952. 


Trieste 


“Encouraging” economic progress 
in the United Kingdom-United States 
zone of the Free Territory of Trieste 
is noted in the report of the zone’s 
Commander, transmitted to the Se- 
curity Council by the representatives 
of the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. The report covers the 
whole of 1950. 






PRIME MINISTER JOSEPH PHOLIEN, of Belgium (centre) was received by the Secretary-General 


on the morning of April 2. 


Accompanied by Fernand van Langenhove (left), permanent 


representative of Belgium, M. Pholien visited Headquarters during a non-official visit to the 

United States. The Prime Minister said that, though he was in the country principally on a 

private journey, he felt he had to visit the United Nations to which Belgium had “great 
attachment.” The same day M. Pholien left for Washington. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


Ni 


MARCH 21- APRIL 9 


General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee 


3RD MEETING—MARCH 30 

Gen. discussion: gen. discussion completed. 
Sub-cttee.: sub-cttee. (France, U.K., U.S., Yugo- 
slavia, and Chair.) set up to report as soon as 
possible on plan of work. 


Committee of Twelve (established by 
General Assembly Resolution 496 V) 


3RD MEETING—MARCH 28 

Election of Ropport.: Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns 
(Netherlands) elected unanim. 

Interpretation: U.S.S.R. prop. to have consecu- 
tive as well as simultaneous interpretation re- 
jected, 1-6, with 5 absts. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions 


MARCH 21-22, 27-29, APRIL 2-5, 9 
Closed meetings 


Security Council 


538TH MEETING—MARCH 29 


India-Pakistan question: statements made by 
Brazil, India, the Netherlands, and Turkey. 


539TH MEETING—MARCH 30 

India-Pakistan question: joint U.S.-U.K. draft 
resol. (S/2017/Rev.1) adopted, 8-0, with 3 
absts. 


540TH MEETING—APRIL 2 


India-Pakistan question: statement on _ resol. 
made by Pakistan rep. 


Economic and Social Council 


Social Commission (in Geneva) 


149TH-171ST MEETING—MARCH 20-APRIL 6 


Soc. defence- probation (E/CN.5/232): draft 
resol. in document, with minor drafting 
changes, adopted, 16-2; recommends. of Intl. 
Group of Experts (E/CN.5/231, III) noted. 


UNICEF report (E/ICEF/L.8): report noted, with 
appreciation. 

IPPC: report concerning integration (E/CN.5 
241) noted. 

Training for soc. work: (E/CN.5/228/Rev.1): 
paras. 15, 16, with slight modifications, ap- 
proved; A.3-4 adopted; A.5 rejected; paras. 
24-26 adopted; para. 27 rejected; draft resol. 
prepared by drafting cttee. adopted unanim. 
Use of community welfare centres (E/CN.5/ 
244): joint Bolivia-Canada-Ecuador-France-India- 
Israel-New Zealand-U.K.-U.S.-Yugoslavia draft 
resol. adopted unanim. 

Action by Secty-Gen. on program for physically 
handicapped (E/CN.5/238,248): report noted; 
additional requests for study, to Secty-Gen. 
and ECE, made. 

Report of experts on tropical housing: Secty- 
Gen.’s recommends. (E/CN.5/251) adopted, 
9-0, with 8 absts. 

General work program: (E/CN.5/240 and Add. 
1): recommends. in paras. 1-22 adopted; op- 
erative para. of U.S.S.R. draft resol. calling for 
including question of extending measures re- 
lating to maternity adopted; other operative 
paras. of draft resol. rejected; Yugoslav 
amends. rejected; question relating to migra- 
tion (as set out) adopted with minor changes. 
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Migration—recognition and enforcement abroad 
of maintenance obligations (E/CN.5 236): U.S. 
draft resol. adopted, 14-2, with 2 absts. 
Soc. defence—criminal statistics (E/CN.5/204, 
231,233): joint Canada-U.S.-U.K. draft resol., 
with amends., approved. 

Soc. defence—d-aft questionnaire of traffic in 
persons (E/CN.5/234): revised text of draft 
adopted, 16-0, with 2 absts. : 
Housing & town and country planning: joint 
Bolivia-Ecuador-India-Israel-Yugoslavia draft re- 
sol. adopted, 10-0, with 8 absts. 
Migration—assistance to indigent aliens (E 
CN.5/235 and Add.1): U.K. draft resol. adopt- 
ed, 14-0, with 4 absts. 


Transport & Communications Commission 
48TH-53RD MEETINGS—MARCH 21-22, 27-28 
Transport of dangerous goods (E/CN.2/97 and 


Add.1): draft reso!. adopted, 10-0, with 3 
absts. 

Passports and frontier formalities (E/CN.2 99 
and Add.1): draft resol. (E/CN.2/L.5, pgs. 
22-23) adopted, 9-3. 

Pollution of sea water (E/CN.2/100 and Adds. 
1-3): draft resol. adopted unanim. 

Application of NGO’s for consultative status 
(E/CN.2/101): two draft resols. adopted. 
Maritime tonnage measurement (E/CN.2/105): 
French draft resol. adopted. 

Discrimination in transport insurance: U.S. draft 
resol. adopted, 10-3. 

Other problems relating to intl. road trans- 
port: U.S. draft resol. adopted, 10-2; U.K. draft 
resol. adopted, 9-0, with 3 absts. 

Review of work: text of draft chapter for 
inclusion in report approved, 10-3. 

Transport statistics: draft resol. on tonnage of 
goods loads and net ton-kms. performed adopt- 
ed, 10-0, with 3 absts. 

Consideration of draft report (E/CN.2/L.5): 
draft adopted, 10-0, with 3 absts. 

Ratification of IMCO Convention: Chilean state- 
ment on reasons for not ratifying made. 


Problems in roads and other means of intl. 
transport (E/CN.2/L.5): draft resol. adopted, 
9-3 


Session concluded 


Children’s Fund Sends 
Rice for Indian Food Crisis 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund has 
begun shipment of 2,000 tons of 
rice for urgent child relief in India, 
for which an emergency grant of 
$240,000 was made by the Fund’s 
Executive Board last December. 

Approximately 1,600 tons of rice 
contributed to UNICEF by Thailand 
and 400 tons contributed by Burma 
are being used to meet the Fund’s 
commitment for the 2,000 tons. 

A first shipment of 600 tons, 
destined for Madras, left Bangkok 
on March 26, and a second shipment 
totaling 843 tons was sent on the 
same day to Calcutta. The 400 tons 
of rice from Burma will be shipped 
in the near future from Rangoon to 
Calcutta. 

The Government of India will dis- 
tribute the rice through orphanages 
and other institutions serving desti- 
tute children and mothers. On the 
basis of a daily ration of about one 
and one-half ounces, 2,000 tons of 
rice will make it possible to assist 
275,000 children for a period of six 
months. 


Secretariat Contribution 


On April 6, the Secretary-General 
announced that plans were being 
worked out to give Secretariat mem- 
bers an opportunity to contribute to 
a fund to buy grain for shipment to 


India through UNICEF or another in- 
ternational organization as a gift 
from the United Nations Secretariat. 
These plans resulted from the wishes 
of many staff members to help in 
the present crisis. 

“It can only be a small gift,” said 
Mr. Lie, “but every pound of grain 
will help to save some one in India 
from starvation and will demon- 
strate as well the active concern and 
friendship of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat for the people of India.” 


Poliomyelitis Declines 


The year 1950 was characterized 
by a marked decrease in the inci- 
dence of poliomyelitis in Canada 
and the United States and by an 
almost complete absence of mani- 
festations of the disease in certain 
countries (Iceland, Mauritius, New 
Zealand) where in 1949 it had as- 
sumed epidemic form, the World 
Health Organization has reported. 


On the other hand, with the ex- 
ception of Sweden, the incidence in 
Europe increased, particularly in the 
British Isles, Norway and Denmark, 
and there were separate epidemic 
outbreaks in other parts of the 
world, notably Alaska, Australia, 
the Belgian Congo, Israel, Manila, 
and Panama. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 


1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council HQsS. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee HQS. 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission... HQS. 

Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Commitee 
HQs. 

1947 

Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Ar- 

maments HQS. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee 


on the Balkans ATHENS 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine HQS. 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia DJAKARTA 


Aug. I] United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration MOGADISCIO 
Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya TRIPOLI 
July 1 United Nations Representative in In- 
dia and Pakistan RAWALPINDI 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
SEOUL AND TOKYO 


Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner in 


Eritrea ASMARA 

Mar. 15 Advisory Committee on Administra- 

tive and Budgetary Questions HQS. 
Mar. 19 Social Commission—7th session 

GENEVA 

Apr. 2 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd 

session HQS. 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Apr. 10 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—é6th 
session HQS. 


Apr. 16 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee 


on Road Transport GENEVA 
Apr. 16 Commission on Human Rights—7th 
session GENEVA 


Apr. 16 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee—Meeting 
on Proposal for a Machine Tool Glossary 


GENEVA 
Apr. 17 United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board GENEVA 


Apr. 18 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Meeting of Cus- 
toms Experts GENEVA 

Apr. 19 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Commit- 


tee on Rail Transport GENEVA 
Apr. 30 Commission on the Status of Women 
—5th session HQSs. 
Apr. 23 Population Commission—6th session 
HQS. 


Apr. 23 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Legal Questions (Insurance of Foreign 
Motorists Against Third-Party Risks) GENEVA 

Apr. 24 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Group of Ex- 
perts on Carrier's Liability GENEVA 

Apr. 30 United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund—Program Committee 

HQs. 

May 1 Investments Committee HQSs. 

May 7 Statistical Commission—6th session HQS. 
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May 7 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Currency Problems GENEVA 


May 7 Fiscal Commission—3rd_ session..HQS. 
May 8 Economic Commission for Europe— 


Sub-Committee on Coal Trade GENEVA 
May 14 Economic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission HQS. 


May 15 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 


GENEVA 

May 15 International Law Commission—3rd 
session GENEVA 

May 21 Internation Civil Service Advisory 
Board—3rd_ session HQS. 

May 22 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Coal Committee GENEVA 


May 22 United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund—Executive Board 


HQS. 


May 21 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Prevention of Road Accidents..GENEVA 


May 28 Conference of Plenipotentiaries— 
Draft Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees GENEVA 


May 28 Economic Commission for Latin 
America—4th session MEXICO CITY 
May 29 Economic Commission for Europe— 
6th session GENEVA 
May Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Working Party on Cot- 


tage and Small Industries BANGKOK 
(tentative) 


June 5 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
(tentative) Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 
—5th Joint Session GENEVA 


June 9 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
menta! Organizations on United Nations In- 
formation MANAGUA 

June 11 Trusteeship Council—9th session HQS. 

June 15 Advisory Committee on Administra- 

(tentative) tive and Budgetary Questions 


HQS. 
June 18 Committee of Experts on Road Signs 
(tentative) and Signals GENEVA 


June 19 Economic and Social Council—Coun- 
cil Committee on Non-Governmental Organ- 


izations HQsS. 
June 26 Economic and = Social Council— 
Agenda Committee GENEVA 
July 3 Economic and Social Council—13th 
session GENEVA 


July 10 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations 
Information INDONESIA 


Aug. 1 Committee on International Criminal 


Jurisdiction GENEVA 
Aug. 6 Committee on Contributions HQs. 
Aug. 7 Council for Libya GENEVA 


Aug. 20 Special Committee on Information 
(tentative) Transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter HQSs. 


Aug. 20 Regional Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations on United Nations 
Information GENEVA 


Undetermined Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions... PARIS 


Sept. Sub-Commission on Statistical Samp- 
(tentative) ling—5th session NEW DELHI 


Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Regional Conference on 
Commercial Attaches and Businessmen 

SINGAPORE 


Oct. 1 Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


HQs. 





Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
(tentative) 35th session GENEVA 


Oct. 29 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—é6th Joint 


Session ’ GENEVA 
Nov. 1 Permanent Central Opium Board— 
58th session . ... GENEVA 
Undetermined General Assembly—6th session 

PARIS 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Meeting in Session 
Mar. 27 Committee of Experts on the Appli- 


cation of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions .GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Apr. 10 Meeting of Experts on Payments by 


Results ..GENEVA 
May 7 Coal Mines Committee—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 21 Joint Maritime Commission ...GENEVA 
May 25 Governing Body and its Committee 


—115th session GENEVA 
June 6 International Labour Conference— 
34th session GENEVA 


July 2 Meeting of Experts on the Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic 
Workers GENEVA 


FAO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 9 International Rice Commission—Rice 
Breeders’ Working Party—2nd meeting 
BOGOR 
Apr. 9 International Rice Commission—Work- 
ing Party on Fertilizers—Ist meeting .. BOGOR 
Apr. 10 Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee 
on Nutrition—2nd_ session ROME 
May 20 First Pan American Congress on 


Veterinary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by 
FAO and the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
L 


reau) IMA 

Aug. Meeting of Mechanical Wood Technol- 

(tentative) ogy AUSTRIA 

Sept. Meeting on Chemical Wood Technology 

(tentative) NEW YORK 
UNESCO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 6 International Arid Zone Research 
Council ALGIERS 


Apr. 12 Fourth Annual Conference of Or- 
ganizers of International Work Camps 


PARIS 
Apr. 16 Meeting on the Question of Interna- 
tional Social Science Institutes PARIS 


Apr. 18 Meeting of Administrators of Work- 
ers’ Educational Exchange Programs .....PARIS 


Apr. 24 International Bibliographical and 
Documentation Committee LONDON 


Apr. 26 Co-ordinating Committee on Docu- 
mentation in the Social Sciences PARIS 


June 18 General Conference—6th session 
PARIS 


July 11 Executive Board—26th session... PARIS 
ICAO 


Meeting in Session 
Mar. 20 Air Worthiness Division—4th session 


MONTREAL 
Mar. 27 Operating Practices Division—4th 
session MONTREAL 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 24 Communications Division—4th  ses- 
sion MONTREAL 


June Assembly—5th session MONTREAL 
(tentative) 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. Board of Governors—é6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 


itu 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 16 Administrative Council—6th session 

GENEVA 
Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference GENEVA 


UPU 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Executive and Liaison Commission 


May 21 
ST. GALLEN (SWITZERLAND) 


14th session 


WHO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 9 Special Committee to Consider the 
Draft International Sanitary Regulations— 
Expert Committee on International Epidem- 
iology and Quarantine GENEVA 

Apr. 10 Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee 
on Nutrition—2nd session ROME 

Apr. 19 Expert Committee on the Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia—8th session. GENEVA 


Apr. 30 Expert Committee on the Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia— Sub-Committee on 
Non-Proprietary Names—2nd session GENEVA 

May Expert Committee on International Epi- 

(tentative) demiology and Quarantine (Le- 
gal Sub-Committee)—4th session GENEVA 


May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 


and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 
LIMA 


June 4 Executive Board—8th session . GENEVA 


July 30 Expert Committee on Insecticides— 
3rd_ session SAVANNAH (U.S.A.) 


July Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to 


(tentative) Produce Addiction—3rd session 
GENEVA 
Oct. Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—Sub-Committee on Non 
Proprietary Names—3rd_ session GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia and Drug Standards—9th 
session GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine—5th 
session GENEVA 


IRO 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Apr. 9 General Council—7th session GENEVA 


WMO 


The International Meteorological Organization, 
a non-governmental organization, is the prep- 
aratory body for the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, which is an inter-governmental or- 
ganization to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations as a specialized agency as 
soon as possible. 


Meetings in Session 
Mor. 15 Extraordinary Conference of Direc- 


tors of the International Meteorological Or- 
ganization PARIS 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1951 


Mar. 19 World Meteorological Organization 


—Ist Congress PARIS 
Forthcoming Meetings 
May Executive Committee PARIS 


ICcITO 


Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. 19 Meeting of Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
—6th session GENEVA 


Section III-Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in Category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) Food 
and Agriculture Organization, (4) United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, (5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Organization, (7) 
International Telecommunication Union, (8 
United Nations Register, (9) International Refu- 
gee Organizations. 


Meeting in Session 
Mar. 28 International Council of Women- 
Triennial Council Meeting (1, 3, 4). ATHENS 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 9 International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations (5) AMSTERDAM 


Apr. 18 *International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—World Congress of Profes- 


sional Workers (1, 2, 4 BRUSSELS 
May 9 *League of Red Cross Societies— 
Executive Committee and on May 12 
Standing Commission (4, 6 GENEVA 


May 12 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom—International Executive 
Committee (1, 4 GENEVA 


May 21 International Union Against the Ve- 
nereal Diseases (6) PARIS 
May 21 International Federation of the 


Phonographic Industry—General Meeting and 
Congress (4) TORQUAY (U.K. 
May 21 **international Society of Ortho 
paedic Surgery and Traumatology—5th Con 
gress STOCKHOLM 
May 29 International Federation of Agricul 
tural Producers MEXICO 


June 10 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Council—75th session and on June 11- 


13th Congress (1, 3, 5, 7 LISBON 
June 11 International Criminal Police Com- 
mission—20th General Assembly (1) LISBON 
June 17 *International Committee of Military 


Medicine and Pharmacy—13th Congress 
PARIS 


June 24 World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations—Executive Committee 


4, 9) OBERLIN (U.S.A.) 


June 25 International Union of Local Author- 
ities—9th Congress (1) BRIGHTON (U.K.) 


June 26 International Commission on_ Illu- 
mination—Triennial Conference 


STOCKHOLM 


July 2 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1, 4, 5, 7 GENEVA 


July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress 
4) BRUSSELS 


July 11 **Itnternational Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics—General Assembly 
COPENHAGEN 


July 12 World Union for Progressive Juda 
ism (1) LONDON 
July 14 International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning—Meetings of Council 
and Bureau (1, 6) HODDESDON (U.K.) 


July 15 International Hospital Federation 
7th International Hospital Congress (6) 


BRUSSELS 

July 16 *International Association of Clinical 
Pathology—Ist Congress LONDON 
July 17 International Hospital Federation— 


General Assembly of Members (6) 
BRUSSELS 


July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau 
13th International Scout Conference (4, 8) 


SALZBURG 
Aug. 1 **International Astronomical Union 
General Assembly LENINGRAD 


Aug. 1 Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs—World Council of 
Churches, Executive Committee and on Auv- 
gust 4—Central Committee (1, 3, 4) GENEVA 

Aug. 5 World Federation of Democratic 
Youth (4, 8) and International Union of 
Students (4)—Third World Festival of 
Youth and Students for Peace BERLIN 

Aug. 5 World Assembly of Youth—General 
Assembly and on August 17—3rd Council 
Meeting (1, 4 U.S.A. 

Aug. 20 International Youth Hostel Federa 


tion—13th meeting (4 VIENNA 
Sept. 6 International Folk Music Council 
Conference (4) ZAGREB 


Sept. 8 **International Union of Pure and 


Applied Chemistry—General Assembly 
WASHINGTON 


Sept. 9 International Society for the Wel 
fare of Cripples—5th World Congress (1, 6 
STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 15 International Federation for Docu 


mentation—18th Conference on Documenta 
tion (4 ROME 


Sept. 15 World Medical Association—General 
Assembly (6) STOCKHOLM 
Sep!. 23 *International Association of Aller 
gists—Ist Congress ZURICH 
Sept. 24 ‘International Society of Surgery 
—l4th Congress PARIS 


Sept. 24 International Co-operative Alliance 
—18th Congress (1, 2, 3, 4) COPENHAGEN 


Dec. 11 World Federation of Mental Health 
4th International Congress on Mental 
Health and on December 12—4th Annual 
Meeting (4, 6 MEXICO CITY 

* Member of Council for the International 
Co-ordination of the Development and 
Promotion of Medical Sciences (formerly 
CCICMS) (4, 6). 

** Member of International Council of Scien 
tific Unions (4). 





Torquay Trade 
Conference Nears End 


The Negotiations Committee of 
the 39-nation Conference on Tariffs 
and Trade being held under United 
Nations auspices at Torquay, Eng- 
land, has made arrangements to 
complete the work of the Confer- 
ence by April 21. 

Results of the Conference will re- 
main secret until May 9, when coun- 
tries so desiring may publish their 
own schedules, together with infor- 
mation regarding concessions ob- 
tained from other countries. On May 
12, the full text of the Torquay 
concessions will be made public by 
the GATT secretariat at Geneva. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


, SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective April 2, 1951 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 


Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when 
will be broadcast as follows: 


GMT EST 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
sWABC 19.83m_ 15,130 kcs 
WABC 19.83 m_ 15,130 kcs 
| (2000-2345 GMT) 
| WRCA 25.49 m_ 11,770 kcs 
\_ (2000-0300 GMT) 
{WRCA_ 13.88 m_ 21,610 kes 
| (2000-2245 GMT) 
WRCA 31.20 m 
2300-0300 GMT) 


1530-1800 


2000-End 3.00-End 


9.615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 
1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus- 
tralia) 19.74m 15,200 kcs 
NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 
area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 
| KRCA 31.53 m 
| KGEI 49.38 m 
| Hono- 
| fulu I 19.57 m 15,330 kes 
Manila 
! 25.23 m_ 11,890 kes 
Manila 
il 49.02 m 


0600-0900 


9,515 kes 
6,075 kes 


1015-1030 5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean 


6,120 kes 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Saturdays) 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi ) GRZ 13.86 m 21,630 kes 


1245-1300 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu § GSG 16.86 m_ 17,790 kes 


1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 
1400-1410 9:00- 9:10am Special Programs 
bere 16.84 m 17,820 kes 


1455-1500 9:55-10:00am UN News in Icelandic 
CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 


1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program 
in Russian J 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !1—(Monday-Friday) 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News 
1814-1820 1:14- 1:20pm UN French program 
1820-1830 1:20- 1:30 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 
1830-1835 1:30- 1:35pm UN Arabic summary | WRCA 
1835-1845 1:35- 1:45pm Arabic Correspond- | WRCA 
ent 
1845-1900 UN Arabic News WABC  19.83m_ 15,130 kes 
1900-1910 BBC Dispatches WWF 
1910-1915 Correspondent’s Dis- 69* 32.97 m 9,100 kes 
patch (until 1930 GMT) 
1915-1920 UN Serbo-Croat News | WWF- 
1920-1930 7,520 kes 
1930-1945 
1945-1950 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
25.49 m_ 11,770 kcs 


Serbo-Croat Dispatches 67* 39.89 m 
Correspondent’s Dis- (from 1930-2000 GMT) 
patch 
UN News in Danish or 
Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 
UN Dutch News 
Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses- 
sion) 


1950-1958 
1958-2000 


* Tangier Relay 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST Program tion length quency 
LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION |—(Monday-Friday 


2300-2345 6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro- WGEO- 19.57 m__ 15,330 kcs 
grams in Spanish WGEO (31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- WGEO 31.48m_—_9,530 kes 
grams in Spanish WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 

WRUL _:19.54m_ 15,350 kes 

19.72 m 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,670 kes 


16.83 m 17,830 kes 


2400-0006 7:00- 7:06 pm UN News in French \(WRCA 
0006-0015 7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English jf WRCA 
0015-0030 7:15- 7:30 pm UN Portuguese Pro- |) WABC 
gram WRCA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kcs 

"WRCA)—s 31.02 m_—s— 9,670 kes 

WRUL 16.86 m 11,790 kcs 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- \ WABC 31.09 m = 9,650 kes 
grams in Spanish WRCA ‘16.87 m__17,780 kes 
(wiwo 25.62 m_ 11,710 kes 
JWLWO) 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


3430-0445 11:30-11:45 pm News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M News in Persian 
9500-0515 12:00-12:15am News in Pushtu 
9515-0530 12:15-12:30 am News in Amharic 
9530-0545 12:30-12:45 am News in Turkish 


6,040 kc. 
9,560 kes 


WLWO- 49.67 m 
WLWO- 31.38 m 


Tangier 
9 


30.93 m 9,700 kes 


9545-0552 12:45-12:52 am News in Greek 


0552-0600 Tangier 


12:52- 1:00am Correspondent’s Disp. 
10 25.27 m_ 11,870 kes 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
9440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLO 31.15m 9,630 kes 
0445-0500 11:45-12:;00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake ( 

Success 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


0715-0730 2:15- 2:30am UN News in Korean 
0730-0735 2:30- 2:35 am UN News Summary in 
English KRCA 


25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
0735-0745 2:35- 2:45am UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 49.50m 6,060 kes 
Hono- 


lulu! 16.85m 17,800 kes 
0750-0800 2:50- 3:00am UN News in_ Indone- 
sian (Monday -Sat- 


urday) Manila 


| 17,780 kes 
Memo From Lake 
Success (Sundays 
only) 


0745-0800 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program 
19.67 m 15,250 kes 


0830-0840 3.30- 3.40am UN News in Thai 
19.57 m 15,330 kes 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43 am UN French Program 
(Sundays only) 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 
1:00- 2:00am UN Chinese Program | VLA-6 19.74 m 15,200 kcs 
§ (Australia) 
**This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English 
UN News in French 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m 6.672 kes 


1845-1900 


cc a 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,”’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM 
EST, over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,” a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Cohen. Broadcasts every Saturday 6:00 to 6:15 PM, EST, on the Liberty Network 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 

"MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute program, features a 
series of important political addresses by leading UN statesmen under the title 
“The Price of Peace.’’ In the U.S. the series is carried by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM. (In New York City, 
“Memo” is heard over WCBS Saturdays 5:15-5:30 PM, and is rebroadcast by 
WQXR Sundays 7:45-8:00 PM). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Network broad 
casts ‘‘Memo’’ Saturdays 7:15-7:30 PM 


‘U.N. STORY’ (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. New York 
City—WNBC—at 11:45 A.M., EST, Sundays. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘‘Revue des Actualities’ 
1830-1845 EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kcs), CBV (Quebec City 
980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kes), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kes). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 2230-2245 EST on sta 
tion CKAC (Montreal, 730 kes). 


TELEVISION 
U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover U.N. meetings when in 
session. 
“U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program. Saturdays, 12:45-1:15 
PM, EST, over WNBT, Channel 4. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 


H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Liberia Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Liberia Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 


Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 


Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 


La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,“ 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt, 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Libraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 


Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbakhandel A-B 


Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 


Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
of London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 





DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK 
1949-50 


For the business executive, insurance ac- 
tuary, social scientist, teacher and student, 
the United Nations Demographic Year- 
book 1949-50 is an international source 
book of continuing importance and value 
on the world’s population and its trends. 

Births, deaths, marriages, infant mor- 
tality rates, international migration and 
the distribution of population by age, sex, 
marital status and economic activity — 
these are but a few of the tables contained 
in this second issue of the Demographic 
Yearbook. The figures relate to every 
country and geographical unit of the 
world for which such statistics are avail- 
able. 1950 census returns from a number 
of countries are included. 

The Yearbook also contains an exten- 
sive bibliography of demographic statistics, 
an explanatory text and a set of maps 
identifying the areas for which data are 
shown. Bilingual throughout; all titles, 
text and notes given in English and 


French. 


U.N. Publications Sales No. 1951.XIII.1 
558 pages, clothbound. $6.00, 45/- sterling, 
24.00 Swiss francs 


Available in national currencies from 
all United Nations sales agents. 








